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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION -VTAE WORKSHOP 

Final Report 

Introduction: 

The Instructional Supervision VTAE Workshop was conducted March 
28-30, 1989. Instructional supervision is a process used the first 
line supervisor, department head or lead instructor and teacher. The 
first line supervisor, department head or lead instructor is seen as 
the instructional leader in the department and as such, has a major 
role to play in effective classroom instruction. 

In this training, individuals must first have a clear understanding of 
the materials in the Elements of Instruction Workshop. The second 
part of the training Involves the development of observation, analysis 
and conferencing skills. Training includes techniques for collecting 
data for the conference, interpreting the data, and planning the 
instructional conferences. Following this phase of training, the first 
line supervisor, department head or lead instructor will observe and 
Cx>nference staff members teaching in a classroom/lab to 1.) reinforce 
the effective instructional skills observed in the lesson, and 2.) 
refine or add new skills to the teacher's reportorie. The intent is not 
to "fix" the teacher or lesson, but to provide a forum where the first 
line supervisor, department head, or lead instructor and teacher can 
focus on instructional development specific to that teacher's needs. 
This is a staff development process and not evaluation! 

The material used in this training session is based on the UCLA 
Teaching Mode!, Clinical Supervision, resulting from the work of Dr. 
Madeline Hunter. Dr. Hunter has translated psychology research along 
with hundreds of hours of observation and analysis into meaningful 
content easily understood by those in the teaching/supervision field. 
When elements of instruction are coupled with an ongoing program of 
instructional supervision and live instructional conferences, this two 
part process has been judged to be one of the most effective ways to 
heighten, maintain and refine instructional skills 

Many new and experienced first lire supervisors, department heads or 
lead instructors need help conc(-:ntrating on instructional supervision 
- studying research, integrating effective instructional techniques 
into new curriculum programs, and highlighting instructional 
behaviors in teaching. The "elements of instruction" forms the 
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theoretical base of knowledge describing how students learn and 
"instructional supervision" helps the instructor make instructional 
decisions to increase the probability that students will learn. 

Participants: 

Letters were sent to each district announcing the workshop in 
January, 1989 (see Attachment A). At that time, background 
Information, objectives, teams, registration and credit information 
was also sent out. 

Each VIAE district was asked to send the same team of three people 
that attended the Elements of Instruction Workshop to this workshop. 
In addition, they could bring one additional person. A suggested team 
for the first workshop consisted of two instructors and one first line 
supervisor. Nineteen persons from eight VTAEs participated in this 
workshop (see .Mtachment B). Eight were supervisors, one general 
education instructor, and the rest were occupational instructors. 
Blackhawk, Chippewa Valley and Mid-State each sent a t'3am of four 
people. 

WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES: 

The Insiructionai Supervison Workshop had the following objectives: 

Develop an awareness of the UCLA Instructional Supervision Model 
approach as it applies to vocational, technical, and adult education by: 

1. Reviewing the content in the elements of instruction. 

2. Gather data by conducting an observation of an instructional 
episode in a classroom/lab setting. 

3. Planning an instructional conference. 

4. Conducting an instructional conference. 

5. Analyzing other instructional conferences. 
WORKSHOP OUTLINE; 

The following information was covered during the workshop: 
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1. Professional responsibilities of a teacher. 

2. Instructional skills. 

A. Teaching to an objective. 

B. Selecting objectives at the correct level. 

C. Monitor and adjust. 

D. Principles of learning. 

1 ) Motivation 

2) Rate and degree. 

a. Set 

b. Participation 

c. Reinforcement 

d. Chsure 

3) Retention 

4) Transfer 

3. Implications of the Elements of Instruction to Vocational 
Education. 

4. Background and Theory of instructional Supervision 

5. Planning the Conference 

A. Introductory Phase 

1 ) Purpose 

2) Skills 

B. Diagnosing Phase 

1 ) Purpose 

2) Skills 

C. Reinforcement Phase 

1 ) Purpose 

2) Skills 

D. Instructional Phase 

1 ) Purpose 

2) Skills 

E Follow up Phase 

1 ) Purpose 

2) Skills 

SCHEDULH; 

The following schedule was followed for the three day workshop 



Tuesday, March 28, 1989 



Lunch and coffee breaks were provided consistent with state 
guidelines. 

Each participant completed an evaluation form. The tabulated data 
and comments are attached and indicate excellent results. The 
average tabulated score on a 5 point scale was 4.5 (see Attachment 
G). Many expressed the lack of some district support by not sending 
anyone or only sending one person to the workshop. Many asked if 
the workshop would be offered again. 
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G). Many expressed the lack of some district support by not sending 
anyone or only sending one person to the workshop. Many asked if 
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ATTACHMENT A 
Letters 



.9 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

STOUT 

MENOMONiE WISCONSIN 54751 

Thomas Maney 
Dean of Instruction 
Nicolet Technical College 
P.O. Box 518 
Rhinelander, WI 54501 

Dear Tom; 

The State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education and the Center for Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout are conducting two staff 
development workshops: 

• ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION • INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
March 7-9, 1989 March 28-30, 1989 

Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids, WI Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids, WI 

The purpose of the first workshop, ELEMENTS OF n>JSTRUCnON is to heighten the skills of 
the instructor by providing instruction in the essential researched elements of instruction. The 
>yorkshop is planned for each district to send a team of thrv^e people: two teachers (ACE - or pan 
time mstructor may also be sent) and one first line supervisor, or department head. It is imponant 
that the first line supervisor be someone who has responsibility to evaluate/supervise instructors. 

The second workshop, INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION, will apply skills learned in the first 
workshop by providing a focus on improvement of instruction by the development of observation, 
analysis and conferencing skills. Participants will be able to reinforce the effective instruction of 
skills observed, and refine or add new skills. 



CVTAE 

CENTER FOn VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

715-232-1382 
January 31, 1989 



Districts should plan to send the same first line supcrv'sor to each workshop. Oiie or both of the 
teaching staff who attended the first workshop shou'd ?ho plan to attend the second with the 
supervisor. A team will facilitat the comprehension, a'^plication and implementation of the new 
concepts and strategies learned. 

The presenters for the workshop will be Howard Lee, Co-Director, of the Center for Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout and Bill Mamel, Consultant, 
Instructional Troubleshooters, Minneapolis, MN. 

Credit Offered 

One credit (either graduate or undergraduate) will be offered with tuition waived. A small UW- 
System institutional fee (graduate $9.82, undergraduate $12.54) will be the only charge. 
Registration for credit will occur at the workshop. 

A confirmation letter will be sent to registered participants prior to the workshop. 

The workshop grant will cover lunches and breaks. Other meals, travel and lodging expenses are 
the responsibility of each VTAE district There will be no general registration chr^rge for this 
workshop. 



Continued on next page... 

UNIVERSITY OF WlSCONSlN STOUT IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION UNIVERSITY. 
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Workshops: 
Elements of Instruction 
Instructional Supervision 



Please complete the enclosed registration form and return it in the envelope provided by 
Wednesday, February IS, 1989. Call the Mead Inn (715/423-1500) directly for lodging 
airangements, noting you are attending this workshop. A block of rooms have been reserved. We 
look fon^'ard to your involvement in tWs staff development activity. If you have questions, please 
contact Sue Foxwell at (715) 232-1885. 



Sincerely, 




Howard Lee, Co-Director 
CVTAE,UW-Stout 
218 Applied Arts Bldg. 
Menomonie,WI 54751 



Sue Foxwell, Workshop Coordinator 



asm 



Enclosures 

1. Registration Form 

2. Agendas 



cc: Lou Chinnaswamy 
Bob Johnson 
Jim Umess 



The WISCONSIN STATE BOARD of VTAE & UW-STOUT do not discriminate on the basis of 
race, sex, a ge, religion, sexual orientation, handicap, national origin or ancestry. 



Date: 



January 31, 1989 



Subject: 



• Elements of Instruction Workshop, March 7-9, 1989 

• Instructional Supervision Woricshop. March 28-30, 1989 



Contact: 



Lou Chixuiaswamy, Consultant 



Distribution: District Directors 

Assistant Director of Instructional Service^ 
Ivleeting Distribution List 



The Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education (y/BVTAE) is 
sponsoring a Professional Development Workshop for instructors according to the 
following design: 



Subject: Elements of IniJtrucrion Workshop 

Date: March 7-9, 1989 

Site: Mead Inn- Wisconsin Rapids, WI 

Subject: Instructional Supervision Workshop 

Date: March 28-30, 1989 

Site: Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids, WI 



Backg:iX)und : The WBVTAE encourages the development of initiatives and educational 
opportunities for professional advancement of educators of the VTAE system through the 
REP process. The professional dcvelpment committee with the assistance of UW-Stout 
has designed two workshops: Elements of hstruction and Instructional Supervision for a 
selected team of educators firom each YTAE district 

Objectives of the Woricshops: 

Elements of Instruction : This three day workshop on Elements of Instruction will heighten 
the presentation skills of the instructor through analysis of the instructional process. 

Instructional Supervision: This workshop will apply skills learned in the Elements of 
Instruction workshop. The focus will be on improvement of instruction through the 
develop-ment of observation, analysis and conferencing skills among the supervisor and 
the teacher. 

Participants; Each district is requested to select a team of three educators. The 
xecommended composition of the teams is: one first line superisor, or department head, 
and two teachers (AGE - or part time instructor may also be sent). The supervisor should 
have responsibility of evaluating/supervising instructors. Districts should plan to send the 
same first line supervisor to both woricshops. One or both of the teachers attending the 
first workshop should also attend the second 

Registration and credits: Decisions pertaining to the cost of travel and lodging are to be 
made by the participants and the parent district Lunches and breaks will be covered by the 
project Housing is available at the Mead Inn (715/423-1500). One graduate or 
undergraduate credit will be available for workshop participants with ttiition waived. 
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Page 2 

Elements of Instniction Workshop & 
Instructional Supervision Workshop 



Credit enroUees are responsible foi paying a UW-Sysiem institutional fee of $9,82 
(graduate) and $12,54 (undergraduate), 

Jjiquiries: Any Liquiries should be directed to: 

Sue Foxwell, Conference Program Coordinator 
Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
UW-Stoui; 

218 Applied Arts Building 
Mcnomonie,WI 54751 
(715) 232-1885 

Back-up information request will be provide^ by OrviUe Nelson, (715) 232-1362, Howard 
Lee, (715) 232-2343, or Lou Chinnaswamy, (608) 266-2222, 

Under separate cover, letters have been sent to instructional services directors which 
include workshop and registration information. Districts have been requested to submit 
registrations by Wednesday, February 15, 1989, so workshop preparations can be 
made. 

Your cooperation for this important professional development initiative is eamesdy 
requested. 



State Director 
Enclosure 



The WISCONSIN STATE BOARD of VTAE & UW-STOUT do not discriminate on the 
basis of race, sex, age, religion, sexual orientation, handicap, national origin or ancestry. 




U iM I V E R S I T Y. OF WISCONSIN 



CVTAE 



CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL TECK.NICaL ANO AOULT EOuCATiON 

715-232-1 382 



MENOMONIE WISCONSIN 54751 



January 31, 1989 



Lou Chinnaswamy, Consultant . • 

WI Board of VTAE 
310 Price Place 
P.O. Box 7874 
Madison, WI 53707 

RE: ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION WORKSHOP 
March 7-9, 1989 
Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids, WI 

INSTTlUCnONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP 

March 28-30, 1989 

Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids> WI 

Dear Lou: 

Attached is a suggested letter describing the workshop to be sent out under the state 
director's signatiuc , Please note that because of the timeline, we have sent y* orkshop 
information and registration material to instructional services directors, noting that this letter 
from the state director would be forthcoming. A copy of that correspondence is enclosed 
for your information. 

We look forward to working witii you on this professional development initiative. Please 
icel free to contact either myself, C715) 232-2343, or Sue Foxwell, Workshop Program 
Coordinator, (715) 232-1885, if you have any questions. 



Howard Lee, Co-Director 
Center for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education 

HL:asm 

Enclosure 

pc: Bob Johnson 
Jim Umess 
Sue Foxwell 



UNIVERSITY OF WlSCONSlN^STOUT IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY ANO AFFIRMATIVE ACTION UNIVERSITY. 




Sincerely, 



u 



Registration Form 



Workshop #1 -ESements of Instruction March 7-9, 1989 
Workshop #2 -Instructional Supervision March 28-30, 1989 

VTAE District; Date:, 

Address: 

Staff Mcm^gr Assignment in vour District Phone Number 

1- L ) 

Please Check / Workshop(s) Attending: #1 □ and/or #2 □ 

Campus A.ddress:__ 



2. £ 1. 

Please Check / Workshop(s) Attending: #1 □ and/or #2 □ 
Campus Address: . 



L L 



Please Check / Workshop(s) Attending: #1 □ and/or #2 □ 
Campus Address: 



Alternate 

1- i I 



Please Check / Workshop(s) Attending: #1 □ and/or #2 □ 

Campus Address: 



Thank you. Please return by Wednesday, February 15, 1989 to: 

Sue Foxwell, Conference Program Coordinator 
Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
University of Wiscc.sln-Stout 
218 Applied Arts Building 

Menomonie,WI 54751 Phone:(715)232-1885 
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ATTACHMENT B 
Participant List 



56 



Instructional Supervision VTAE Workshop 
Participant List 
March 28-30, 1989 



Disfrict 



Jb'articipanr 



Blackhawk VTAE District 
6004 Prairie Road 
P.O. Box 5009 
Janesville, WI 53547-5009 



Michael Gagner, Division Chairperson,Business Occ. 
Leland Peich, Instructor 
Sandy Paulson, Instructor 
Harol Sincher, Instructor 



Chippewa Valley Technical College 
620 West Clairemont Avenue 
Eau Claire, WI 54701-1098 



James Brown, Assoc. Supervisor - Trade & Industry 
Connie Solsrud, Nursing 
Tim Tewalt, Electromechanical 
Ron Krippner, Science Instructor 



Fox Valley Technical College 
1825 North Bluemound Drive 
P.O. Box 2277 
Appleton,WI 54913-2277 



Maureen Donovan, Curriculum Specialist 



Lakeshore Technical College 
1290 North Avenue 
Cleveland, WI 53015 



Marvin Schrader, CuniculunVResearch Specialist 



Mid-State Technical College 
500 -32nd Street North 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 



James Prochnow, General Education 
Merlin Bauer, Real Estatc/Mariceting 
Bill Lindroth, Supervisor 
John Clark, Dept. Head - Trade & Industry 
Eldean Walling, Chairperson - Home Ec. 



Milwaukee Area Technical College 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 



Preston Baity, Police Science 



Southwest Wisconsin VTAE 
Bronson Boulevard 
Fennimore,WI 53809-9989 



Jolly Michel, Dean of Home Ec. Service Occ. 
John Gander, Dean of Industrial Occupations 



Western Wisconsin VTAE 

304 North Sixth St., P.O. Box 908 

La Crosse, WI 54602-0908 



Ron Sellnau, Supervisor 



Workshop Instructors 



Howard Lee 
Bill Mamel 
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ATTACHMENT C 

Agenda 
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Agenda 
VTAE 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP 

Tuesday, March 28, 1989 Mead Inn- Wisconsin Rapids 

WORKSHOP 

INSTRUCTORS: • Howard Lee, Co-Director, Center for Vocational, Technical 

& Adult Education, TJniversity of Wisconsin-Stout 
• Bill Mamel, Consultant, Instructional Troubleshooters, 
Minneapolis, MN 

7:30-8:00 Registration 

8:00 - 8:30 Introduction, Objectives & Expectations - Howard 

8:30 - 9:00 Assessment & Check for Understanding - Bill 

9:00 - 9:30 Background - Theory of Instructional Supervision - Howard 

9:30 - 9:45 Break 

9:45 - 1 0: 1 5 Elements of Instruction Model Review - Howard 

10:00 - 10:30 Group Review of Elements - Howard and Bill 

10:30 - 1 1 :30 Group Reports 

11:30 - 12:00 Clarification of Elements - Bill and Howard 

12:00 - 12:45 Lunch with discussion 

12:45 - 1 :45 Gathering and Labeling Data - Bill 

1:45 - 2:00 Breai' 

2:00 - 2:30 Micro-Teaching Lesson (Students script-tape) - Howard 

2:30 - 3:15 Practice Labeling - Bill 

3:15 - 3:30 Assignment/Closure - Howard 



Agenda 
VIAE 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP 

Wednesday, March 29, 1989 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 



8:00 - 8:30 Review/Objectives - Howard 

8:30 - 9:15 Analysis of Script, Conference Objective 

• Gesson design) - Howard 

9: 15 - 10:00 Practium - Selection of Objective - Bill 

10:00 - 10:15 Break 

10: 15 - 10:30 Conference Model Phase - Howard 

10:30 - 1 1 :00 Introduction Phase (Practium Model) - Bill 

1 1 :00 - 12:00 Diagnosis Phase (Practicum Model) - Bill 

12:00 - 12:45 Lunch with discussion 

12:45 -2:15 Reinf orcement/Instniction/Planning Phase 

• (Practicum-Model) - Howard 

2:15-2:30 Break 

2:30-3:15 Continue 

3 : 15 - 3 :30 Closure - Howard 
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Agenda 
VTAE 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP 

Thursday, March 30, 1989 Mead Inn- Wisconsin Rapids 



8:00 - 8:30 Review/Objectives - Howard 

8:30 - 9:15 Observation/Script (From Video) - BiU & Howard 

9:15 - 10:00 Analysis/Conference Planning - Howard & Bill 

10:00 - 10:15 Break 

10:15 - 12:00 Practicum/Conference (Model) - Bill and Howard 

12:00 - 12:45 Lunch with discussion 



12:45 - 2:30 Observation, Script, Analysis, Conference Planning and 

Conference 

• (two groups) - Bill and Howard 



2:30-2:45 
2:45-3:30 



Break 



Implementation, Assignment and Evaluation - Bill and Howard 



ATTACHMENT D 
Handout Materials 
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Agenda 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 

Tuesday, March 28, 1989 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 

WORKSHOP 

INSTRUCTORS: • Howard Lee, Co-Director, Center for Vocational, Technical 

& Adult Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout 
• Bill Mamel, Consultant, Instructional Troubleshooters, 
Minneapolis, MN 

7:30 - 8:00 Registration 

8:00 - 8:30 Introduction, Objectives & Expectations - Howard 

8:30 - 9:00 Background - Theory of Instructional Supervision - Howard 

9:00 - 9:30 Assessment & Check for Understanding - Bill 

9:30 - 9:45 Break 

9:45 - 1 1 :30 Elements of Instruction! Review - Howard 

11:30 - 12:00 Clarification of Elements - Bill and Howard 

12:00 - 12:45 Lunch with discussion 

12:45 - 1 :45 Gathering Data - Bill 

1:45-2:00 Break 

2:00 - 2:30 Micro-Teaching Lesson (Students script-tape) - Howard 

2:30 - 3:15 Practice Labeling - BiU 

3:15 - 3:30 Assignment/Closure - Howard 



Agenda 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 

Wednesday, March 29, 1989 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 

8:00 - 8:30 Review/Objectives - Howard 

8:30 - 9:15 Analysis of Script, Diagnosis - Howard 

9: 15 - 10:00 Practium - Select Conference Objectives - Bill 

10:00-10:15 Break 

10: 15 - 10:30 Conference Model Phase - Howard 

10:30 - 1 1 :00 Introduction Phase (Practium Model) - Bill 

1 1:00 - 12:00 Diagnosis Phase (Practicum Model) - BiU 

12:00 - 12:45 Lunch with discussion 

12:45 - 2:15 Reinforcement/Instruction/Planning Phase 

• (Practicum-Model) - Howard 

2:15-2:30 Break 

2:30-3:15 Continue 

3:15-3:30 Closure - Howard 



Agenda 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 

Thursday, March 30, 1989 Mead Inn- Wisconsin Rapids 



8:00 - 8:30 Review/Objectives - Howard 

8:30 - 9:15 Observation/Script (From Video) - Bill and Howard 

9:15 - 10:00 Analysis/Conference Planning - Howard and Bill 

10:00 - 10:15 Break 

10: 15 - 12:00 Practicum/Conference (Model) - BiU and Howard 

12:00 - 12:45 Lunch with discussion 



12:45 - 2:30 Observation, Script, Analysis, Conference Planning and 

Conference 

• (two groups) - Bill and Howard 



2:45 - 3 :00 Staff Development - Bill 

2:30-2:45 Break 

3:00 - 3:30 Implementation, Assignment and Evaluation - Howard 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
VTAE WORKSHOP 



WISCONSIN RAPIDS 
MEAD INN 
MARCH 28, 29 & 30, 1989 



A WORKSHOP FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 
WORKSHOP INSTRUCTORS: 

Howard Lee, Co-Director, Center for Vocational, 
Technical & Adult Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout 

& 

Bill Mamel, Consultant, Instructional Troubleshooters, Minneapolis, MN 



CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

University of Wisconsin-Stout 



CLTNICAL SUPERVISION VS, EVAUJATTON 



The primary difference, is the instructional aspect In clinical supervision, you set an objective to 
reinforce, and an objective to teach to (improve teacher^s skiU). In evaluation, you really don't 
have to do any instruction, just rate various categories on the evaluation instrument. 

Also, scope of evaluation is broader, and covers all aspects of the job. 

Another difference, is that one purpose of evaluation is to pinpoint teachers who really need help - 
(probation possibilities), but if a teacher is "satisfactory", no further effort is required to help the 
teacher refine skills. 

In evaluation, cover a broad area of skills a teacher has and assess them i.e. - classify where they 
are in the overall teaching profession. 

In clinical supervision, a specific lesson is assessed and what you want the teacher to continue is 
reinforced. You may teach a part that is left out with the understanding that you will return at a 
specific time agreed upon to see if the missing part has been fixed. 

Clinical supervision zeros in on instructional skills which are inow specific and exacting - the 
criteria are more clearly defined. It requires that the supervisor teach, (in the conference!) 

In contract, evaluation is an inventory of whether the teacher is doi.-g a satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory job on a myriad of areas. The items are more broad and conferencing less specific. 

Evaluation : Means using a district instrument to assess a teachers overall abilities in many areas 
( for a given period of time. It is an inventory of the person's abilities and skills. 

Clinical Supervision: May also use a district determined criteria, but the purpose is for 
maintenance and improvement of skills. The supervisor must have a knowledge of the elements of 
instruction. You are looking for what is effective and reinforce that and what needs improvement 
and provide instruction for improvement - with follow up. 

One way to distinguish is like the difference between a referee and a coach. The evaluation 
requires the referee; the clinical supervision is the coach. 

The referee calls or makes judgement on all phases of the operation while the coach is aware of 
what is going on, but builds on the strengths and tries to improve weaknesses - works on this. 

Differences between evaluation and clinical supervision: 

In evaluation you arc to determine whether or not the person is doing tlie job he was hired to do. 
In clinical supervision you are to determine the strengths and weaknesses of a person's teaching - 
to reinforce what he Is doing effectively and to teach him ways to improve those areas that :ire not 
helping the kids to learn. 

The purpose of evaluation is assessment. It o a check-list inventory of various c ompetencies of a 
teacher - such as instructional skills, management skills, relationships with teac.er and students, it 
is like giving a student a report card. The purpose of clinical supervision is to zero in on a certain 
aspect that needs to be maintained and to build in correction of an aspect that needs to be refined. 
The major distinction is that clinical sv ervision requires the administrator to teach the instructor 
according to a definciency observed within the teaching skills. 

Clinical supervision implies reinforcement of good teaching skills plus suggestions to help in areas 
that nee^ help wh^ .as evaluation suggests the final report card for the year. 
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THE INSTRTJCTTONAL STJPERVTSTON PROrRSS 



1 . In the instructional supervision process data is gathered by conducting an observation of an 
instructional episode in a classroom/lab. 



2. A detailed anecdotal record of the observation or analysis of the self-directing process is 
compiled, documenting specific points in the episode. 



3 . An inital diagnosis of the specific documented points is made identifying those points which 
were effective and those which were less than effective. 



4. After the episode has been analyzed in detail, the observer prioritizes those points which were 
effective and those which need strengthening. 



5 . Utilizing the identified priorities, the instmctional supervisor plans an instmctional conference 
in order to verify what was observed and to utilize the information which was gathered in order 
to improve future instmction. 



6. A conference is conducted between the instmctional supervisor and the teacher. The major 
components of the conference are diagnosis of the episode, reinforcement of an effective 
instmctional skill, and (if necessary) strengthening of a less effective skill. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STIPFRVTSTON 



The role of the instrucdonal supervisor as an instructional leader has been an intention of 
education/training for some time. Instnactional experiences focus on the the improvement of 
instruction. As instruction improves, other key factors such as school climate, discipline, 
attendance, retention, and the quality of the curriculum in general improves. 

The main goal of instructional supervision is: The development of the skills needed to 
conduct an instructional supervision conference. 

Prerequisite S kills and Knowledge 

♦ Knowledge of Bloom's Taxonomy 

♦ State objective in performance terms. 

♦ Formulate a task analysis in relation to that objective. 

♦ Differentiate between a dependent and independent sequence in relation to 
component objectives. 

♦ ist the dependent objectives in sequence of difficulty. 

♦ Have knowledge of the curriculum goals and objectives of the school district. 

♦ Have knowledge of the criteria (Elements of Instruction) used to diagnose quality 
instruction. 

Workshop Objectives 

1 . Prepare teachers for the instructional supervision process by formulating and 
implementing a plan that: 

A. explains elements of effective instruction. 

B. explains the process of instructional supervision. 

2. Diagnose a teaching episode by completing, in writing, a diagnosis of a given 
teaching episode by: 

A. compiling a written anecdotal record. 

B . demonstrating ability to analyze the anecdotal record by labeling the teaching 
behavior. 

C. list supportive and specific data from their anecdotal record for each category 
of the elements of instruction. 

D. classifying the labeled data under appropriate element of instruction. 

^ E. use the classifiea data to judge the teacher's at'Hty in each element of instruction. 

3 
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Select conference objective(s) for a conference by writing the conference objective(s). 
Participants will: 

A. prioritize teaching competencies to be reinforced. 

B . prioritize teaching competencies to be extended. 

C. arrange the prioritized competencies in a dependent/independent sequence. 

D. use knowledge of teacher learning style to assist in final determination of conference 
objective(s). 

E. Wiite conference objective for reinforcement and extension of instructional skills. 

Plan an instructional conference by completing in writing a five phase conference plan. 
A. The task analysis for the five phase conference plan follows: 

1) Introductory Phase 

• plan a statement for greeting the teacher 

• plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

• plan to review the conference sequence for the teacher 

2) Diagnosis Phase 

• design a question that will give the teacher an opportunity to reflect on the 
instructional skills that were effective in promoting learning. 

• design a question that will give the teacher an opportunity to reflect on the 
instructional skills that were not as effective in promoting learning. 

• design a question that will narrow the tbcus of the teacher to the instructional 
ski^^ to be reinforced in the conference. 

• design a question that will narrow the focus of the teacher to the instructional 
skill to be taught in the conference. 

• provide for professional dignity of the teacher. 

3) Reinforcement Phase 

• write the objective for the instructional skill to be reinforced. 

• mark in the anecdotal record the examples of the skill being reinforced. 

• design a statement to recommend continued use of the skill. 

• plan to explain how the continued use of the skill being reinforced will assist 
the student in learning. 

4 
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4) Instructional Phase 

• write the objective for the instructional skill to be taught to the teacher. 

• set 

• objective - plan to tell the objective to the teacher. 

• purpose - plan to explain how this skill will asjist the student in learning. 

• model (if appropriate) 

• check for understanding 

• input - write the task analysis for the objective Gist any information teacher will 
need to receive in order to achieve the objective) 

• guide practice 

• closure 

5) Planning the Follow-up Phase 

• assist the teacher in deciding the amount of time needed by teacher for the practice 
of the skill before your next observation. 

• decide on date and time for next observation 



PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



Diagnosis ^ ^ 


Select Conference 
Objectives 


Plan the Conference ^ ^ 


Conduct the Conference 


1. Ask teacher for instructional 
objective - to see if they can 
articulate 


I. List instructional skills that 
promoted and interfered with 
learning. 


L Introductory Phase 
2. Diagnosing Phase 




2. Gather data 


2. Rank (order) lists 


3. Reinforcement Phase 




3. Label data 

4. Group data for analysis 

Ask; Did the teacher teach 
to the objective? 


3. Check for dependence - prior 
knowledge is necessary. 

4. Consider 

Is the teacher ready? 


4. Instructional Phase 

5. Follow-up Phase 




Was the objective at 
the correct level of 
difficulty? 


Is the principal able? 
5. Formulate the objectives: 






Was there monitoring 
of the learners and an 
attempt to adjust the 
teaching? 


Reinforcement 
Instructional 






Was there use or 
abuse of the Principles 
of Learning? 
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ESSENTTAT. ELEMENTS OF TNSTRTirTTON 



Can the teacher: 
Teach to an Objective 

• generate teacher behaviors relevant to an objective 

• generate student activities relevant to an objective 



Select an objective at the correct level of difficulty for students 

• formulate an instructional objective 

• write a task analysis 

• use the task analysis as the basis for the diagnostic process 



Monitor the student and adjust the teaching 

♦ elicit overt behavior of students 

♦ check the overt behavior 

♦ use an analysis of the learning and/or knowledge of the principles of learning 
to interpret the overt behavior of students 

♦ act on the interpretation 

- reteach 

- practice 

- move on 

- abandon 



Use the principles of learning (some of which are listed below) 

• Active Participation 

• Anticipatory Set 

• Motivation 

• Closure 

• Reinforcement 

• Retention 

• Transfer 
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CRITICAL BEHAVIORS PRINCIPLES OF 

(WHAT) SCRIPT TAPE LEARNING (HOW) 



PLANNING THK TONFERENCE 
Purpose & Skills 

1- INTRODUCTORY PHASE 

A. Purpose: 

• to establish physical comfort and a pleasant feeling tone 

• to establish a mental set toward the conference process 

• to establish the professional tone of the conference 

B. Skills: (ability of the principal to:) 

1) plan a statement of greeting 

2) plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

3) plan to review the conferenre process for the teacher 

2. DIAONOSTNO PHASK 

A. Purpose: 

• to get additional information about the lesson and the teacher's perspective to complete 
the diagnosis. 

• to allow the teacher the opportunity to analyze the lesson. 

• to narrow the focus of the tea.'^her to the conference objectives. 

B. Skills: 

1) design an open-ended question that will allow the teacher an opportunity to reflect on the 
instructional skills that promoted learning. 

2) design an open-ended question that will allow the teacher an opportunity to reflect on the 
instructional skills that interfered with learning. 

3) design a question that will narrow the focus of the teacher to the instructional skill to be 
reinforced. 

4) design a question that will narrow the focus of the teacher to the instructional skill to be 
taught. 

5) monitor the teacher's responses and adjust as appropriate. 

9 
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. REINFORCE MENT PHASE 

A. Purpose: 

• to identify and reinforce an instructional skill so that the teacher will continue using that 
skill. 

B. Skills: 

1) write the objective for the skill to be reinforced (see Selecting Conference Objectives). 

2) mark in the anecdotal record specific examples of the instructional skill being reinforced. 

3) plan how these specific examples will be shared with the teacher. 

4) design a statement to recommend continued use of this instructional skill. 

5) design a statement to explain how this instructional skill assists student in learning. 

6) plan a procedural closure. 
INSTRUCTTONAL PHA SE 

A. Purpose: 

• to develop or refine an instructional skill 

B. Skills: 

1) write the objective for the instmctional sldll being developed or refined (see Selecting 
conference Objectives) 

2) develop: 

• anticipatory set: plan to focus the teacher's attention on the instructional skill being 
developed. 

• objective : plan to relate the objective to the teacher. 

• purpose: plan to explain how this skill affects the strdent's learning process 

• input: develop a task analysis for the instmctional skill being developed. 

- plan how tiie infomwtion fit)m tiie task analysis will be provided. 

• model: plan examples tiiat will illustrate how the instructional skill is utilized. 

• check for un derstanding : design a question tiiat will check tiie teacher's 
understanding of tiie instructional skill being developed. 

• guided practice: design several activities tiiat will serve as practice for tiie 
instructional skill being developed 

• closure: design an activity tiiat will allow tiie teacher tiie opportunity to summarize 
his.'her understanding of 

- tiie instructional skill tiiat was developed 
• the instructional skill tiiat was reinforced 

10 
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5. FOLI.nW-TIP PHASE 

A, Purpose: 

• to allow the opponunity for growth 

• to hold both the teacher and the principal accountable for the improvement of the 
instructional skill covered in the conference, 

• to provide support for the teacher's efforts in improvement 

B, Skills: 

1) plan io assist the teacher in deciding the amount of time needed by the teacher for practice 
before the follow-up observation. 

2) establish a date and time for the next observation 

3) plan a statement of suppon for the teachei's efforts in instructional improvement. 
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1 . Ask teacher for the instructional objective. (What will the students learn and how will they 
demonstate that they have learned.) 



Instructional Objective^ 



2 . Scripttape the teaching episode. 

3 . Label the data in terms of the Elements of Effective Instruction. 

4. Using specific supportive data horn the scripttape, ask: 
• Did the Teacher teach to the objective? Yes/No? 

Evidence (fix>m scripttape) 



• Was the objective at the correct level of difficulty for the lcamer(s)? Yes/No? 
^ Evidence (from scripttape) 



Did the teacher monitor the students' progress and adjust the teaching in relation to the 
students* progress? Yes/No? 



Evidence (from scripttape) 



Was there effective use or was there abuse of principles of learning? Yes/No? 



it: Evidence (from scripttape) 



12 
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SELECTING THF rONFF.RF.TSJrjfr OB.TRrTTVF.rS^ 
1 . List the skills that promoted learning and list those that interfered with learning. 
Promoted learning: Interfered with learning: 



I/ 



2. Rank the skills that promoted learning, the first being the one that was instrumental 
to progress toward the learning. 

Circle the item ranked #1. This will be the instructional skill to be reinforced. 

3 . Rank the skills that impeded learning, the first being the one that most interfered 
with progress toward the learning. 

Circle the item ranked #1. This will be the instructional skill to be taught 

4. Consider the ability of the teacher to receive instruction at this time. 
Consider your self and your ability to teach the instructional objective. 

5 . Write the reinforcement objective and the instmctional objective for this conference. 
Reinforcement Objective 



Instructional Objective 
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PLANNING THE TONFRRRNrR 

INTRODTJCTORY PHASR 

♦ Planastate- ent for greeting the teacher. 

♦ Plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement. 

♦ Plan to review the conference sequence for tlie teacher. 

COMPLETING THE DTAflNOSTS PHASF. 

♦ Design a question that will give the teacher an opportunity to reflect on the instmctiona 1 
skills that were effective in promoting learning. 



♦ Design a question that will give the teacher an opportunity to reflect on the instructional 
skills that were not as effective in promoting learning. 



♦ Design a question that will nanDw the focus of the teacher to the instructional skill to be 
reinforced in the conference. 



• Design a question that will narrow the focus of the teacher to the instructional skill that is 
to be taught in the conference. 



Listen and mentally label teacher comments. 

14 
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RETNFORCK MENT PHASK 

• Write the objective for the instructional skill to be reinforced. (See Selecting the Conference 
Objective, item #5) 



Mark in the anecdotal record the examples of the skill being reinforced. 
Plan how you v/ill relate these examples to the teacher. 



Design a statement to recommend continued use of the skill. 



Plan to explain how the continued use of the skill being reinforced will assist the student 
in learning. 



Plan a statement to elicit closure. 
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. INSTRDCTTO NAL PHASE 

• Write the objective for the instructional skill to be taught to the teachei. (see Selecting the 
conference Objective, item #5) 

• Anticipatory Set 

• Objective - Plan to tell the objective to the teacher 

• Purpose - Explain how this will assist the students in learning 

• Input - Write the task analysis (see Essential Elements of Instruction: Task Analysis 
Information Packet) 

• Model - Examples, Illustrations 

• Check for Understanding 

• Guided Practice 

• Closure - (Teecher summarizes) 

PLANNING THE FOIJ.OW.UP PHASE 

• Statement of support 

• Statement of accountability 

• Establish date and time for next observation. 

16 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MINI LESSONS 



1. How to tie a tie/bow 

2. Waxing skiis 

3 . Preparing attractive food garnishes 

4. Napkin folding 

5 . Ten essential Spanish words for communicadng in Mexico 

6. Blood pressure 

7. Wood carving 

8. Rules for Cribbage 

9. Counting a Bridge hand 

10. How to do your own personal color analysis 

11. Hand cut letters 

1 2 . Water color tech niques 

1 3 . Techniques for remembering i;ames 

1 4. Creating pap er flowers out of tissue paper 

1 5 . Ribbon poinsetti?i 

1 6. Rocky infrr^ct^ons 

17 Football pe::aity signals 

18. Filetingfish 

19. Soft sculpture 

20. How to sell your car yourself 

2 1 . Cheating your own transparencies 

22. Food exchange system 

23. CPR 

24. Dealing with abrasive people 

25. Aeiobic exercises 
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PREPARING FOR AN INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCE 

Madeline Hunter 

All instructional conferences have "increased excellence in future teaching" as their goal. The teacher 
will never teach that same lesson to those same students again. Consequently, the purpose of the conference 
is not to compliment the teacher or repair that lesson, but to use that lesson as a data source to reinforce and 
extend effective teaching or to remediate less effective leachiiig so in either case positive transfer to that 
teacher's future lessons will become more probable. 

Observe and Script Tape the Lesson 

It is assumed 1) that an observation will precede any inctmctional conference (unless teacher and 
observer are only planning for a subsequent lesson) and 2) that a script tape (running anecdotal record of 
what the teacher and students said and did) will be made during the observation to be used as the primary data 
for the conference. 

Using a checklist to determine whether a teacher did or did not do something is an unsatisfactory 
means of recording data for an instructional conference because there is no record of temporal cause-effeci 
relationships or ofthe context in which the behavior occurred. Presence or absence of any i^ehavior is not 
the question* The question is whether the behavior observed was appropriate or inappropriate to that 
..situation and for those students. 

Analyze the Script Tape 

As soon as possible after the observation, the observer should identify the teacher's instructional 
objective and analyze the script tape in terms of that objective, recording in the margin those sections which 
iiave relevance for the conference. This identification can be done by marks (?, !, --) or colored pen. 
Sections identified should be labeled with the professional tcnn that will be used to describe and 
communicate concepts and generalizations in the conference fanticipatory set," "massed practice," 
"extinction," "meanirg," transfer," etc.). Labeling builds a common vocabulaiy which subsequenUy can be 
used to discuss professional understandings. The part of the script tape that will support that label or 
generalization should be marked so it can be readily located during the conference. 

From the script tape, teaching decisions and actions are analyzed to identify cause-effect 
^relationships and to detennine the conditions under which similar decisions would be effective in the future. ' 
For decisions that were not as effective as intended, theory based practical and specific remediations need 
to be developed. The following activities should be included in the analysis.: 



Identify and iabel any non-typical, effective decision or behavior which occurred only once or 
seldom in the lesson. Frequently this is intuitive behavior, so the teacher needs to be alerted to Lhat behavior, 
learn the generalization that supports its effectiveness and identify the conditions under which that same 
behavior should be used in the future. 

If they occur, identify pattern? of less effective teacher or student behaviors, not just one instance. 
One instance of not enough "wait time," a blurted out answer, an inappropriate rhetorical question, a lack of 
specific feedback is not all that important but observers tend to "pounce" on such instances. Only 
sophisticated teachers welcome being alerted to their occasional "slips." 

Prioritize what needs to be accomplished with the teacher. Remember, you can't accomplish 
everything in f )ne conference. The first items of priority are the concerns of the teacher: the discrepancy 
between what he teacher hoped would happen and what did happen. Little else can be accomplished unless 
those discreoancies are discussed, understood and handled. This does not mean you begin every conference 
with, "How did you feel about the lesson?" It does mean that whenever a teacher's concem surfaces it ' 
must be attended to before proceeding to other matters. 

It there are problem or inappropriate student behaviors, those need to be handled. Very little can be 
accomplished when students are not in order. Try to determine what triggered the unproductive behavior. 
Was it teacher, students or situational? Plan a workable (practical!) remedial plan that is possible for that 
teacher to implement with that student in that situation. Also plan how you will teach/assisi/support the 
teacher in the implementation. Anticipate, also, how you will follow up to determine if the plan was 
successfiil, if it requires modifications, and how they will be determined and effected. 

If student behavior problems are not an issue, determine a primary objective for the conference. Is it 
to identify effective ttaching decisions and behaviors, to develop alternatives for future situations where those 
strategies might not work (increase the teacher's pharmacy of altematives), to encourage the teacher to engage 
in self-analysis, to remediate behaviors that were not successful or to stretch effective teachers to new heights 
of professionalism, or a combination of these objectives appropriate for teacher and time available? 

Any one, or the combination of these objectives, may need to be modified as infomiation emerging 
during the conference indicates a different direction would be more productive. Remember to include, in 
whatever are the priorities, strategies to produce positive transfer of understanding and/or skills developed in 
the conference to future teaching situations. 

Plan the Conference 

L From the analysis, generate a sequential "lesson plan." Remember, the observer has responsibility 
for teaching. How will you open the conference? While something initiated by the teacher may cause you to 
modify you beginning, it is wise to plan the words you will use to start the conference productively. Usually 
it is advisable to begin with a successful teacher behavior. Dent waste time on "small talk." Usually starting 
off with "What went well and why," will get teachers' attention and make them more comfortable in the 
conference situation. 
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Beware of the use of "I" in the conference, f I liked," "I was impressed by." "I noUced/') "You" 
has more potential to build the teacher's self concept ("Your lesson was impressive." "You used excellent 
judgment when you--." "You really thought on your feet when you—." "When you — it caused 
students to •-.") Occasionally it helps to tape record your conference to discover whether you have the "1. 1, 
I" habit, and to hear how you "come across." 

2. Have your script tape maiiced in a way that you can easily find the sections you wish to "play back" 
to the teacher. Don't bore him/her by reading the whole script tape ("and then you— and then you--and then 
you--.") The teacher knows the sequence of the lesson. Work from only the parts you have selected and 
develop those into generalizations with the condition under which their fiiture use is or is not appropriate. If 
the teacher raises a question about a certain part of the lesson, take time to find it in your script tape. Don't 
try to work from memory. This is the reason you need to script tape the entire observation, not just the parts 
you see as important. A different part of the lesson may be more important to the teacher. 

Support your comments with data from the script tape so the teacher Liows the part of the lesson to 
which you are referring. Always being aware of and responding to the teacher's questions and concerns, 
make your suggestions become generalizations useful in the future. Then determine how you will check 
for the teacher's understanding of the use of that generalization in similar situations which the teacher 
may encounter in the future. 

3. Work from a teacher's strength to a problem area if there is one. Plan questions that will elicit the 
teacher's reasons for what occurred before you make a judgment about it f You've done an excellent job of 
leaching students to rmse their hands and wait to be acknowledged. One time you ignored Mary's blurted out 
response and another time you accepted it as the answer to your question. Was there a difference in the two 
situations?") When you hear the teacher's reasoning behind actions, you may be impressed by the "custom 
tailoring" to differing sets of circumstances. If there was no difference, simply inconsistency in the teacher's 
behavior, it usually wiJ be discovered as (s)he hears the script tape and considers the answer to your 
question. 

Typically we are questioned only when something is wrong. The ability to ask a question without 
implying that something was amiss is one of the most complex skills for observers to acquire. It helps to 
precede the question with the indication that the teacher's action was productive, •'Your rephrasing of the 
question was surely effective, what caused you to do it?" 

If the teacher's action vas not productive, questions are more difficult to phrase so they dont 
become value judgments or accusations and imply, "Why in the worid would you do that?" An observer 
Xneeds to develop phrases such as, "Take me through your thinking when you—." "What was your thinking 
y/heh — ?" "Help me know the reason for 

4. It is an important responsibility of the observer, before the conference, to develop alternatives to less 
effective teacher or smdent behaviors. If the lesson wasn't interesting, what specifically could be done to 
make it more interesting. General admonitions or platimdes are useless. ("Your lesson should be more 
related to the students so they are interested in learning," needs to become, "It's sometimes hard to make 



pans of speech interesting. Usually it helps to use students interests such as, "He put the tape in the video 
player, under the video, away from the video/*) If the observer can't suggest something specific (and 
practical in terms of teacher time and energy) to make the lesson related to students, don't expect the teacher 
to generate solutions. You need to be prepared with. There are several ways of doing it, such as — and 
suggest several, not just one way or it becomes an order rather than a repertoire of possible alternatives. 

5. Practice enablinf' statements: *Tell me wliat you were thinking when you "Help me 
understand what happened when — *Tm sure you had 'a reason but I don't know what it was." "It work 
beautifully. If it doesn't work in a future time you might try There is a potential booby trap here that 
the strength of your teaching got you through. You need to watch out for 

Avoid giving suggestions as questions: "Might you have tried, uj cd, done — ?" needs to be "You 
might have —." "Could you have ™?" is more honestly expressed as "You could have — ." A genuine 
queiy is acceptable. Suggestions in the form of questions are not 

Avoid such words as: "oroblem," "trouble," and "incorrect." They are red flags. ("You had a 
problem when —.") Use "situation," "episode," or better, simply read from your script tape what 
happened. ("You asked, 'What should we serve at the party?' and the students all started calling out 
answers. That is probably not what you wanted. Let's develop some ways to avoid it in the future.") 

Avoid the use of assumptions: "The students were confused when — ." Use specific accounts from 
your script tape of what actually happened. "When you asked — , several students gave incontct answers." • 

6. Develop ways to encourage the teacher to analyi^ and generate increasingly effective behaviois so 
self analysis becomes more routine after every lesson. Don't be afraid to give infonmation, however, when It 
is requested or needed. Remember, a sophisticated observer who is only observing and recording can often 
perceive more tiian a teacher who is having to generate high speed responses in terms of what students arc 
saying or doing which often necessitate modifications of original plans; to "catch it coming down and nin 
with it" 

7. Plan for a summary of the conference with the teacher and/or the observer reiterattag the most 
important points and remaking tiiem when necessary. Avoid a summary that becomes an "inquisition." 
Determine whether those points will be recorded, how and by whom. 

8. Build an enabling bridge into the next observation and conference. ("I learned a great deal from 
observing yo^:r teaching. I'm looking forward to the next observation." "It will be a learning expenence for 
me to see how you develop these ideas." "Let me know how well these ideas work and whether I need to 
rethink them or develop some new ones.") 

Conferences are like lessons in that the better they are planned, the more productive they arc apt to 
be. However, as in all teaching, things seldom proceed exactly as anticipated. Consequently, it is very 
growth evoking to videotape your conference or have an observer script tape it in order that you too will get 
feedback so you continue to enhance your conferencing effectiveness. 
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Script -taping: An Essential Supervisory Tool 
Madeline Hunter 



The fundamental purpose of all supervision Is to accelerate growth. In a desirable 
direction, of those supervised. Essential to this growth Is Identification and labeling of 
behaviors which are contributing to productive performance, behaviors which are con- 
suming precious time, energy and materials, but contributing little or nothing to 
productive performance, and behaviors which, albeit un intent ionaUy, are actually 
int erf erring with productive performance. Only through such Identification can those 
behaviors be s«-renghthened, eliminated or remediated. 

The easiest way to Identify specific behaviors Is by observation of a person's 
performance. Final scores, whether In sports or tests. Indicate whether you have 
a winner or loser. Only observation will yield the information necessary to change 
the latter to the former. To be useful In accomplishing this purpose observation must 
be valid, objective and recorded. Script-taping Is probably the easiest and most 
efficient way to provide a record of teaching performance. 

Script-taping Is the process of capturing with pen and pad 'Vhat happ-ned" In 
an observed segment of teaching. The anecdotal (not judgemental or categorical) 
notes of a script-tape enable observer and teacher to "play back" the teaching episode 
so salient cause-effect relationships can be Identified, discussed, reinforced or 
remediated. 

Criteria for efficiently and effectively obtaining records In any situation are: 
1. They require minimum equipment In terms of cost, bulk and time 
for setup. 
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2. Their focus is Hexible rather chan scacic* 

3* They provide sequential data from which can be inferred cause- 
effect relationships. 

4. They are not biased 

5. They are easily "played back. " 

6. They can be edited easily and a specific part located quickly. 
Let's look at sevoral taping devices in relation to these criteria* 

Videotape 

Nothing excells the use of videotape to "see ourselves as others see us." Teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintendents should have frequent opportunities to see them- 
selves in action. It is inexcusable that, in this day and age, anyone be denied the growth 
potential from viewing a completely objective record of hisAer professional perfozmance. 

Videotapes when examined according the the 6 criteria listed above have ascer? ^ 
and liabilities (as do all records). 

1. Videotaping requires equipment which Is expensive, takes time to set up 
and take down, usually needs a technician to operate, and can, frequently, 
•"not work. " 

2. Videocameras cannot easily be "swung around" the classroom. Videocameras 
•*uke" only where they are pointed and time is required to change focus 
without obliterating what is happening or making the subsequent viewer 
dizzy. 

3. Given an educationally sensitive and skUled operator, videotaping can 
capture "what lead to what" In probably more vivid and obvious form than 
any other method of recording. But, if the camera is not focused on the 
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right place, the cause- effect sequence is lost. 

4. What is recorded is what really happened. Aside from the bias of where 
the camera is pointed, the record is completely objective. 

5. "Playing back" requires setting up equipment or the provision of a permanent 
setup to which observers always must come. It also necessitates the 
subsequent erasure of the tape or investment of money in tapes and 
storage space. 

6. Finding the place needed in a videotape can be an exasperating, see- 
sawing experience. The alternative is watching the entire tape which 
takes the same amount of time as it did to see the lesson originally. 
Occasionally, it is important to review everything that happened in a 
segment of teaching. More frequently only the salient parts are discussed 
in an instructional conference. These parts can be difficult to locate 
quickly on the tape. • 

In spite of these liabilities, the assets available only in videotape make its 
occasional use imperative to accelerating teaching effectiveness. 

Audiotape 

Audiotaping also has an important place in professional growth. "To hear 
ourselves as others hear us" can be a surprise. The lack of recording body language, 
however, can give an inacurate impression of what was meant. Words and intonations 
panied by a smile and a twinkle can mean something very different from the 
sounds accompanied by a frown or a glare. What is recorded is not always 
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what was "heard" by the students. 
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Audiotaping also has assets and liabilities. 

1. Its cose in terms of equipment and time for set up is not as great as video- 
tape. It requires no operator, just a mike placed so that it catches 
significant sounds. 

2. FlexibUity is limited only by the position of the mike and the electrical 
outlet. Equipment is easUy carried and moved. 

3. Sound sequence is recorded, visual or movement sequence is not. 
> 4. No bias exists except in the limitations of what the mike can "catch. " . 

5. Hayback requires only the tape recorder and an outlet. Little space 
or money is needed to "save" tapes. 

6. Audio-taping presents the same problems as videotaping in locating and 
listening to salient segments of the lesson. 

Scrloc taping 

Script- taping is the least expensive tool of the effective supervisor and it 
effectively produces needed records because: 

1. It requires only a writing instrument anu paper, easily portable equip- 
ment available In every schooL 

2. It has extraordinary flexibility. The writer can change focui ouickiy and 
monitor two or more areas which are operating simulrp-^sously. Qtuck 
sweeps of the observer's eyes can pick up activities and responses from 
all over the room. Focus can be changed Instantly from teacher to students 
so the most salient aspects of each can be recorded. 
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3. Scripc-tapy;s provide easily accessible temporal relationships of events 
from which cause-effect relationships can be inferred. 

4. Script- tapes correctly done are bias free for they arc a record of what 
actually happened. Done by an inexperienced or unsophisticated observer, 
script- tapes can be biased if the records show only what the observer 
thought was important or worth recording. 

5. Script- tapes can be played back anywhere because, from the written 
record, the observer becomes the playback instrument. The fidelity 

of the reproduction is, as with all recording, dependent on the sensitivity 
of the recording instrument and the reproduction capacity of the playback 
instrument. A trained observer can produce an unbelievable performance 
in both recording and playback. ' The cost of storage is only a folder and 
file space. 

6. The optical scanning of the human eye and the dexterity of the hand in 
turning a page are the only time consumers spend in locating the needed 
part of the teaching episode. Skilled observers mark salient parts when 
recording them, making their location obvious. All parts of the lesson are 
almost immediately accessible. 

Developing the skill of script- taping 

Learning the skill of script- taping is a remarkably easy but extraordinarily 
painful process which can be accomplished with about two hours of practice. The 
pain results from the ''taper's" conviction that "it can t be done. " Groans, anger, 
wishes for shorthand skills, indignation about "being expt;cted to do this" are all 
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familiar symptoms of the beginner, generated by the bumbling inadequacy of the 
beginner's attempts contrasted to incredible accuracy and inclusivencss of an 
accomplished script- taper. Beglnhers cant believe that such a dramatically 
useful skill can be acquired in such a short amount of time. Tsvo practice hours 
later, beginners.flushed with pleasure, are successfully "playing back"" an ac- 
curate sequence of w, at teacher and students said and did in a teaching episode. 

The following is a sample of a script- tape and the playback from if. 
Open p. 43 I'm ask ver hd - use mark to find ans when fnd sho me with sig who 
has lots of pets Every had mark on rt ans Who can't see Mr. Sleeper (wrong 
ans) that rt if asked who sees but canlt see. Now just rt. 

From this script tape the recorder can play back: 

Open your book to page 43. I'm going to ask some very hard questions. Use 
your marker to find the answer. 'When you have found the answer show me with the 
signal (thumb up) Who has lots of pets? Everyone had the marker on the right 
answer. Who can't s«e Mr. Sleeper? (A girl gave a wrong answer) That would 
be right if 1 asked who sees Mr. Sleeper but I asked who canlt see Mr. Sleeper? 
(Same child responds correctly) Now you're Hist right! 

■ From this script tape the observer can verify that the c^-acher had every 
student answering every question with a marker and that the teacher is monitoring 
each student's informatior location skills. Also the teacher is to be commended 
fcr dignifying the student's Incorrect answer, giving a prompt (1 asked who can't 
see Mr. Sleeper) to help that same student be right, thereby leaving the student 
with a success experience rather than leaving her with a feeling of being "wrong- 
by moving to a different student for the correct answer. 
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Using Che scrip:- tape, Che observer plans an instructional co:iU?rence. ^There 
is no way this can bo done froni meniory). Skimming the anecdotal ».otes, the ob- 
server can pick up specific examples from actusi performances to give mcar\ng to 

the discussion "When you said, 'Be ready to give an example of , ' then 

waited, all students were alerted to the possibility of being called on but were given 
time to formulate and refine their answer/' This eliminates the need for the ob- 
server to talk categorically with such general statements as, "You gave students 
enough thinking time. " Regardless of what type of instructional conference is 
planned, he data which bring validity to the interchange are easily available. 

Ir the author's opinion, script- taping should become a required proficiency 
for any e -' .cator who has responsibility for improving the performance of another. 
It is a necessary element in supervisory and administrative pre setvice training 
and a constant in effective supervisory performance. 
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SCRIPT-TAPING: 
A METHOD FOR RECORDING CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

The purpose of a script-tape is to have a temporal record of what occurreo in a lesson in order 
to (1) identify cause-effect relationships in teaching and learning, (2) to support those 
relationships with specific examples from the observed teaching episode, and (3) have them 
available for use in an instructional conference. This means the observer needs to record as 
much of what is said and done during the lesson as possible. The following are guideline? to 
help observers record an adequate script-tape: 

1 . Prior to the observation, write the name of the teacher, date, subject, time, etc. on your 
script-tape paper. 

2. You may find it helpful to diagram the classroom before the lesson begins - particularly the 
teacher's and students* positions. If you don't know students' names you can always 
label them during or after the lesson. The diagram might help you recall areas where 
students we. 3 working productively/non-productively, couldn't see, were easily distracted, 
etc. 

3. The best position from which to observe is one where you can see the teacher, the 
students, and the board/screen. Try the front at the side. You do not, however, want to sit 
where you ■:ecome a distractor to the students. At times you will sit wherever you find an 
empty chair. 

4., Once the lesson beg ns, you need to record enough of what is said and done to be able to 
remember specific examples for the instructional conference. You will soon develop 
your own •*shortword" and will become selective as to what you think will be necessary to 
record in order for you to recall the remainder of the lesson. You have recorded enough 
information if you always have enough specific examples during conferences. If you find 
yourself unable to remember specific examples from the lesson during the conference, 
then you have not recorded enough in your scriDt-tape, 

5. At times it may be necescary to just observe how stud^^nts are v orking, how particular 
student is reacting, or just rest your hand. If you to do this, indicate on your "tape" that the 
lesson continued while you were not script-taping. This might help you remember 
something which occurred while you were not "taping," 

6. You may wisn to record the time periodically (try the left-hand margin). This wili give you 
information as to how lony different sections of the lesson lasted. 

7. Record as accurately as possible what the *^:icher writes on the 
chalkboard/transparency/chart/etc. Inc'udt position, size, etc. You may wish tr focus on 
chalkboard techniques during the conference and this will provide the specific e:(amples 
you will need. 

8. When descnbing non-verbal behavior, record what the student(s) did. "Johnny stared out 
the window" is a record while "Johnny looked bored" is an interpretation. 

9. Observers should not become involved in the lesson. If students approach you with 
questions, explain that the student(s) d to seek help elsewhere as your job is to script- 
tape what is happening during the lesson. (Students should already know this). 

Teachers should already know that the observer will be writing throughout the lesson to record 
what happens so specific examples can be used during the conference. Teachers who have 
, not been observed previously should already hive seen a copy of a script- tape and have 
observed a conference (live or videotaped) so the teacher knows what to expect during the 
observation and conference. 
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Effecting a Reconciliation between Supervision and Evaluation 

Madeline Hunter 

I take exception to the assertion that teacher evaluation Is a high-cost, 
low-yield Investment. Teaching has Improved more in the la^t decade, since we 
have done research on teaching and teachers are being evaluated in terms of 
that research, than It had in the previous centuries. Granted, there always 
have been outstanding teachers, but their skills usually were intuitive, not 
consciously practiced. Gr&nted, also, that more research has been available 
for determining effective teaching in the last decade than In previous 
centuries. We need only look at the contribution of criterion testing to 
improvement of student performance in ordei to supply evidence that high yield 
results from appl icii"ion of research to the evaluation of students or teachers 
(or principals) . 

1 will also grant that many principals still have not had the opportunity 
to learn how to either supervise (help) or evaluate a teacher: an Indictment 
of our universities, many of whom still do an Inadequate job of preparing 
principals for either professional responsibility. 

Another Issue with which I do not agree is the "fix or fire," "improve or 
remove" Implication of formative and summative evaluation. We are way beyond 
those rudimentary notions. The outcome for both supervision and evaluation 
should be escalating teaching effectiveness. Summative evaluation becomes a 
Check point when decisions need to be made about pay, promotion, or release. 
Expectations will vary for begin.iing and experienced teachers but both must be 
certified as growing professionals not merely "adequate" teachers. The 
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processes of gathering supporting valid evidence for formative, and summative 
evaluation are much the same. Observing, script taping, and analyzing 
constitute the diagnostic phase of both. Prescribing for continuing 
professional growth or making decisions about future status constitute the 
prescriptive phase. Formative and summative evaluation «ust be sequential 
processes, not simultaneous, for the latter is a summation of and achieves 
validity from the former. The decision to terminate must be based on evidence 
that the individual has, throughout the year, had the opportunity but has not 
demonstrated the capacity and/or intention to grow professionally from that 
opportunity. Intent to grow can be stimulated as a result of supervision by 
someone who h^s the power to make a final evaluation and who has collected 
ongoing data to support final evaluation. Of course, principals want to be 
supportive. They will feel so if they have been involved in helping, not Just 
Judging. 

In a Los Angeles inner city school, the principal attempted to help a 
resistant teacher. Finally, in desperation, the principal issued an ultimatum 
that better professional skills would be demonstated or the teacher would be 
terminated. Improvement began. By the end of the year the principal rated 
the teacher as "better than average" and confessed, "Tve always been ashamed 
of myself for losing my temper and threatening to fire you. What caused you 
to grow?" The teacher responded, "No one had ever explained professional 
growth to me that way before." 

When there are two administrators, teaming rather than separating 
formative and summative evaluation should be the procetlure. In that way 
stimulation and correction are built into both processes. To have no 
communication between the two is like concealing from your doctor all relevant 
health information when you have your annual physical. 
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It Is time we do some "marriage counseling" to avert the potential divorce 
teacher evaJ .tlon from supervision and coachi»ig. The two are really very 
compatable. With understanding of the role, purpose, and activities of each, 
marital productiveness out of which Is born escalating Instructional 
effectiveness (and even bliss!) are po^^slble to achieve. Those who believe 
otherwise seldom have had extensive experience In dealing with both processes 
In routine clinical school practice. 

It is Interesting that in no other enterprise do we consider helping 
people become more skilled, and determining that they have become more skilled, 
to be mutually exclusive enterprises. Typically, the teacher who works dally 
with a class believes no one else can evaluate them as fairly. Surely, 
teaching graduate classes does not interfere with grading those same 
students. We would stipulate it Contributes to a fair grade! 

A coach who has worked with players usually can give a more accurate 
appraisal of their present skills and future potential than can a one time, 
skilled observer. Only In competition where the contestants are being 
compared and ranked in identical situations, are the judges different from 
trainers who could be biased in terms of their "one and only." ^valuators of 
teachers do not have a "one and on]y" who iu competing against another's "one 
and only" in Identical situations. Competence mus\: be evaluated in terms of 
appropriateness and artistry of teaching decisions and behaviors in 
bewilderingly different situations. The athlete's high Jump bar is not at 
different heights when it is supposed to be at six feet. The condition of the 
ice does not vary considerably from one skater to the other but classes and 
teaching situations do. 

Teachai.j is an action performance behavior based on cognition. Information 
or skills can be acquired through inservice, self analysis, observation or 
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Independent study. The "how" Is less important than that artistic skills and 
accurate knowledge are acquired. Proficiency and artistry develop, as in all 
action performance behaviors, through practice with coaching . In euucation we 
call the coaching process "supervision." or "peer coaching." or formative 
evaluation. Coaching requires that the coach possess and utilize the skills 
necessary to increase the effectiveness and/or artistry of another's 
performance (something not always true in current peer coaching). It does not 
require that the coach be able to perform better than the individual being 
coached. The diagnostic-^prescriptive aspect of coaching to remediate or 
stretch performance through formative interactions has been missing from much 
previous supervision (hence, the name "snoopervision") . The primary purpose 
of supervision, coaching, or formative evaluation is to enhance performance. 

Formative evaluation employs the process of observation, script taping, 
and analysis of productive and, if they exist, less than productive behaviors. 
The purpose is to increase teaching effectiveness and artistry through a 
subsequent instructional conference. 

Summative evaluation is a summation of those same processes for the 
purpose of certification of a person and/or assignment to a category which can 
range from "Inadequate" to "outstandi g." Evaluators must have the skills 
necessary for making Judgments about teaching performance which can be 
supported by reasonably objective data gat>*ered from frequent formative 
evaluations . A valid summative evaluation can not be made after one 
observation or oner conference. 

Consequently, to validly supervise or evaluate teachers one need", to be 
highly skilled in both formative and summative evaluation in order to 
determine whether the teacher's decisions and behaviors were appropriate (and 
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artistic!) or are becoming increasingly appropriate to these students in this 
situation with the particular content being learned. The professional skills 
essential to engaging in supervision and evaluation also require formative 
supervision/coaching during their acquisition and require sumrnative evaluation 
to certify their possession. 

This is not to say that only the evaluator contributes to professional 
growth. Both principals and teachers need all the help they can get to 
translate research about teaching and learning into effective and artistic 
classroom implementation. Principals welcome the augmentation which results 
from assistance of resource teachers, central office supervisors, and peer 
coaches to assist with, not replace, their own supervision because daily 
assistance over a period of time is not usually possible for a principal given 
the other responsibilities. 

It is essential, however, for a principal to know the area 021 which a 
teacher's attempt to grow is focused and to be aware of the effort put forth 
and the progress being made so this becomes an important consideration in the 
final summatlve evaluation. It is naive to believe that the teacher will 
reveal problems to a supervisor and conceal them from an evaluator. Problems 
In performance behavior cannot be concealed. They are Inevitably revealed to 
any sophisticated observe*'. Do you think the coach doesn't know who lacks 
skill in passing? The teacher doesn't know which students can't multiply? 
The observer doesn't know when a teacher has discipline problems, doesn't 
understand math concepts, asks only "yes/no" questions? To believe that a 
teacher must reveal a problem for a skilled observer to know it exists is 
wishful thinking. 

It is equally naive to assume the principal does not have the time for 
supervision when instruction is the first priority of schooling. Granted, 
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none of us has all the time we need and we welcome and need additional help. 
Every principal can schedule a few hours, inviolate, each week to supervise 
(assist with) the development of escalating exce] lence and artistry in 
teaching. "Walk through** supervision enables principals to visit four to six 
teachers in a half hour. Seldom should any supervisor's visit last more than 
ten to twenty minutes. The necessary feed back and coaching can follow at 
breaks, before and after school, in preparation periods or in the classroom 
with the students on "autopilot." Frequently, "don't have time" means "don*t 
know hc.w," which is understandable, as skills of supervision often are not 
adequately taught in administrative preparation. 

Supervision is a much more difficult process than is evaluation although 
the latter appears more formidable. The former requires diagnosis of what the 
teacher is next ready to learn, prescription of how best to acquire that 
knowledge or skill, monitoring the process, of acquisition, accelerating or 
remediating the process as required, and assuming part of the responsibility 
for the teacher's professional growth. 

Evaluation, while not easy, requires only a final assignment to a category 
with supporting objective evidence. To do either supervision or evaluation 
well requires the same process (observing, script taping, analysis, and 
interpretation of script tape) but each has the different purpose of 
"teaching" or "grading." Teachers see a final evaluation as fair and just if 
it is based on many samples of their teaching, not one fatal visit. 

Principals feel secure in final evaluation if they have been involved in a 
teachej's grov^th throughout the year when "oummative" becomes truly a summing 
up of a year's effort and achievement in the demanding process of teaching. 
Evaluation should be an outcome which reflects supervision in the same way 
that grading Is the outcome that reflects effort aiid instruction. 
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Let's look at some actual situations which support the marriage of 
formative and summative evaluation. 

1. Teacher A is a nice "average" teacher. Students «ake routine 

progress In her class but are not very excited about school. Parents 
(and the custodian) don*t complain, but never request that teacher. 
The supervisor works hard all year to try to get Teacher A to try some 
new Ideas, to add a little spark to her class, but to no avail. At 
the end of the year, things are Just the same as they were last year 
and the year before and the year before that. 

Teacher B is a teacher who begins the year with considerable chaos. 
The room is disheveled, the students noisy, and teaching is spotty. 
The supervisor works hard and slowly things begin to improve. At the 
end of the year students are well behaved most, but not all of the 
time. The room is usually orderly, but exciting student activities 
sometimes leave it messy. Teacher B has tried and mastered most, but 
not all of the teaching techniques suggested. 

An evaluator, unaware of what the supervisor has been striving to 
accomplish with both teachers makes a visit to each room. Which 
teacher do you think will receive a better evaluation? Which has 
demonstrated potential for continuing growth? How can the evaluator 
know that? 

2. An evaluator observed a class where one boy was drawing a motorcycle 
while the teacher was explaining a prvcess. The evaluator marked the 
teacher down for not making the boy put the motorcycle away. He was 
unaware that the teacher had grown from "taking the student on** in a 
public display of "tug of war" from wl-lch there was no honorable 
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to others and was well along the way to Interesting the boy In the 
lesson. The evaluator, not having worked with the teacher had no way 
of crediting the teacher with professional growth In a very difficult 
situation or knowing that the boy was behaving the best he ever had. 

The author, observing a mature teacher, felt he left a lot to be 
desired. The principal, who had been supervising him all year, stated 
that he had arrived this year as an administrative transfer from 
another school where he had been permitted, by "average" evaluations, 
to continue with less than mediocre performance. The current 
principal had assisted with, but insisted on, improvement and the 
growth had been remarkable. School district personnel marveled at his 
Improvement and predicted he would shortly attain better than adequate 
performance. Would the author's or the principal's be the nore fair 
evaluation? 

An important aspev-tt of evaluating teachers is knowing what new 
skills they are learning, how eagerly they seek constructive 
appraisal, what and how hard they are willing to try In order to 
Improve their performance, how much they have accomplished 
professionally this year. The person who supervises is aware of 
these aspects. The evaluators may not be cognizant of how well 
teachers have learned what they have had the opportunity to learn and 
how much supervisory effort It took to achieve these results. All of 
these aspects are predictors of continuing professional growth or 
stagnation. 
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4. It Is Interesting to note that In the Napa Project* where the 
consultants supervised and the principals evaluated, as soon as the 
consultants left^ the teachers no longer continued with what they had 
learned but went back to their "old ways." Evidently, the teachers 
felt there were different expectations In supervision and evaluation. 
This provides provacatlve evidence that supervision and evaluation 
should be marriage partners, not divorced activities. Let's reunite 
them but, through Inservlce in both, build future compatabil ity. 
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Trends 

Su pervision 

Robert J, Kraiewski 

Understanding the ^Hiy's of 
Ii?5tnictional Supervision 

Why is ii ihai so many teachers do hot 
receive the instruaional improvement 
suppon and services they feel ?hey 
need? Why don't schools have an 
abundance of improvement pro- 
grams? These are complex ques:ion5 
that lead to others with deeper Impli- 
cations for supervision. Are there 
enough iastrualonal improvement 
personnel? Do they have the necessary 
preparation and skills to carry out 
their Instmaional improvement role? 
Do ihey understand what their role 
entails? And do their job lequirementr 
give chem sufficient time to devote to 
that 2ole? Perhaps in our zest to excel 
in insu^iaional improvement, we have 
been too quick to respohd to th 
botvs and have ignored the whys. 

Understanding » struaional super- 
vision is not eaay. and implementing 
an instructional supervision program 
remains a persistent challenge. Most 
supervisoris develop assumpctons, prin- 
ciples, hypotheses, and conceptual 
framewor!*^ on which to hose their 
theories and build their supervision 
ideas. They express concern that in- 
struaional supervision is too ofte^i 
thought of as a process that focuses on 
specific .skills, advant:^es, time con- 
straints, or motivation techniques. 
Without the reasons behind the pro- 
cesses, it is nearly impassible for su- 
pervisors to communicate effeaivelv 
with teachers. Both supervisors and 
teachers must be awafe of the wh/s, 
and any instruaional supervision 
model must integrate the wh/s with 
the how's. 

From ;»*^e instruatunat sup^nriMon 
literature >nd from praaice, I chose 
six key. elements that iogeiher provide 
a firm foundation for building a viable 
nstruaidnal improvement program. 

1. imtrucifomlsupeniston requires 
a perceiiing, behaiiug attUude. The 
most imoortant task instruaional su- 
)ervis()rs face is relating to the affec- 
tive. Crucial to success is forming and 
main Aitxln^ a positive attitude «nd en- 
thusiasm toward, iastru'aional im- 
provement. Just as a prerequisite for 



effeaive teaching is a teacher's accept- 
ance of self, .so too mu.st the instruc- 
tional supervisor know, accept, and 
respea .self as a prerequisite to work- 
ing effeaively with teachers and guid- 
ing their instruaional improvement 
efforts. 

Wilhelms (1973) be!ie\'es that the 
only teachers who can really do the 
job are tho.se who .somehow feel good 
about them.selv*es, the people they 
work with, and the world they wcrk in. 
The same holds true for supervisors. 
Effeaive instruaional supervision re- 
quires that supervi.sors be in touch not 
only with themselves but with col- 
leagues as well. Knowing and accept- 
ing self-limitations allows supervisors* 
to bener accept colleagues, work with 
them as they are, and encourage them 
to accept them.selves and to accept 
students. Most ihiponant, such behav- 
ior fiiciliutes a perceiving, behaving 
anitude and enhances supervisors* en- 
couraging a like auttude in teachers. 

2. Imtrticttonal supeniston requires 
a becoming aitiiude. Supervisors who 
try to do their best for iastruaional 
improvement and who model im- 
provement in their own professional 
behavior will hold .similar expecta- 
tions of the teachers with wliom they 
work. The concluding .sentences of 
ASCD's Perceiting, Bebating, Becom- 
ing (Combs, 1962) note that the per- 
son who has values, a positive view of 
self, is creative, open to experience, 
responsible .and irastr^'onhy, well in- 
formed, and aware that he or she i£ in 
the pro<^.ss of becoining, is the person 
most able id survive and deal with the 
future. Our aaions .speak louder than 
words. Confidence ir\ self encourages 
confidence in others; others become 
v/hat we expea and help them to be. 

3. Instrtictionalsupenision requires 
nurturing of munutl trust atut rap* 
i!>ort. Rapport— a harmonious relation- 
ship, especially one of mutual trust— Is 
vital. Trust Is the fGundatk)n of instruc- 
tional supervision; its development 
must be continually promoted and 
nourished. While perceiving, behav- 
ing, becoming attitudes are necessary 
prerequi.sites, rapport nurtumnce Is- 



the binding element for instruaional 
supervision. 

4. Instructional supennston rtr^uires 
sufficient preparation. Through prepa- 
ration programs, prospeaive supervt- 
sovr mast acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge base of instruaional skills and 
iheor>; as well a? an ability to apply that 
iheor>' in the praaical world of teach- 
ing. Too often, however, supervision 
credential programs lack thi.> impor- 
tant feature or address it only minimal- 
ly. Without necessary skills in plan- 
ning, observii^ and analvTing teadiii^g; 
conferencing and counseling wi^ 
teachers; and planning and imple- 
menting improvement prc)grams with 
teachers; iastruaiotiaf supervisors 
cannot ftjifill their role expeoaiions, 
And without sufficient preparation, su 
pcrvisors cannot acquire these neces- 
sary skills. 

5. Instructionatsupenision requires 
role delineation. A supervisor helps 
teachers and .supervisors understand 
and accept their respective roles. In 
supervision, role delineation is con 
comitant with collea^ueship, for while 
the supervisor is responsible for de 
veloping and implementing instruc 
tional improvement programs, the 
teacher Is the criticpJ fink to .student 
learning. Preparing feachers for in- 
struaional improvement means get 
ting all teachers imolved in iastruc- 
tional program decisions, promoting 
idea sharing and a sense oif program 
ownership. It also means assumjng 
leadership b>' sating realistic growth 
goals and availing \xxirself as a faciliu- 
tor to accomplish the goals. 

6. htstruatomdsupenision requires 
proauctii'e tension. Bduvior change 
produces teni^on for both teacher and 
suj^rvtsor* Supervisor tension— due 
in part to incongruenc}* between job 
expeaatioas and lack of sufficient 
preparation— Is periiaps even greater 
than that of the teacher whose instruc- 
tional behavior is anal>'zed for im- 
provement. TeaCfter tension— wheth- 
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rnpilic ci^lit uiciiiIkts of llic KiiglUh 
I dcpartiucnt of l^/uru.s lligli 
^ Scliool in Siicraiucul:), Culifor- 
niu. urc considering new tcucliin^strutc* 
gics for use in sonic of tlicir c(nirscs. 
'Flic nuKlcl of tcacliing dicy arc now 
studying is Syncctics (Gordon, 1%1), 
designed to sti'ntilutc nictuphoric tliink- 
ing. Several inei»ilx;rs of the department 
tliiuk Syneeties will Ix: nseful lx)tli to 
encourage creative writing and in the 
study of fiction and p<M;try. 

The English teachers began their ex- 
ploration by reading Williaiii Ciordon s 
book. Synectioi. I ^ter, an expert on the 
strategy came to the.scIi(K)l. demonstrat- 
ed it several times, and held discnssions 
with the teachers. They also saw a 
videotape of Gordon explaining the the- 
ory behind Syneeties and visited a 
5C;iio()l in Stockton where teachers have 
used Syneeties for the last t%vo or tlirc-c 
years. I lieii, based on Syncxties, they 
planncxl minilcssons in creative writing, 
poetry analysis, and the nse of metaphor 
in ioiicsc(/s plays. I«,ach teacher prac- 
ticctl the teaching strategy several times 
with the other teachers; and, finally, in 
teams of two, tliey iK'gun to try it out 
with the most able stndents in their 
elective creative writing ela.s,ses. One 
team niciiil)er tanght while the other 
observed and offered eonstrnetive criti- 
cism; then they switched placets. Some- 
times they taught together. V^vh prac- 
ticed several !inies with the **coaeliing 
partner" present to reflect on progress 
and to offer suggestions aI>out how to 
improve the next trial. 

Then, still working in teams, they 
began to ase Syneeties in a few of their 
courses when it appeared the stratc*gy 
would be most pnKhietive and likely to 
succcctl. Not surprisingly, tliey fountl 
the hardest part of using a new iikkIlI of 
teaching was not learning what to do as 
a teacher but teuehiiig the shuleiitN to 
relate to the iiukIcI. I'or e.vaiiiple. jxirt 
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Like athletes, teachers will 
put newly learned skills to 
use — ^if they are coached. 



of the Syncclics strategy nnolxo asknij^ 
students to generate "personal unalo- 
?icV by "being a tennis ball, dniosanr. 
( iwnniowcr. or toothbru.sli." Some .stu- 
dents were puzzled by tlie in.strnetion to 
"be a toothbrush and de.seribe hou yon 
feci and what you tinnk about your 
users." It took time for tlieni to "tune 
into" the procedures and feel comfort- 
able with them. The Syneeties model 
also asks students to share their writing 
publicly, an uncomfortable procedure 
for some of them. 

As time pas.sed the La/arns team 
found it useful to reread parts of Cor- 
don's book and revisit ihe teachers who 
were more experienced u.sers of Synee- 
ties. Thc\' were fortunate to obtain the 
consultative ser\iccs of a Syneeties ex- 
pert for a day. She reviewed the theor\' 
and gave them tips for practicing and 
coaching one another. 

The Lazarus team is studying alterna- 
tive models of teaching (Joyce and Weil, 
1980) and is using training procedures 
that virtually guarantee the succe.s.sful 
implementation of almost any ap- 
proach. The elements they use include: 

• Study of the theoretical basis or 
rationale of the teaching method 

^ • Observation of demonstrations by 
persons who are relatively expert in the 
model 

• Practice and feedback in protected 
conditions (such as tr\'ing out tlie .strate- 
gy on each other and then on children 
who are relatively easy to teach) 

• And, finally, '^oaching one another 
as they work the new model into their 
repertoire, providing companion.ship. 
helping each other learn to teach the 
appropriate responses to their students, 
figuring out the optimal uses of the 
model in their courses, and providing 
one another with ideas and feedback. 

Previously, wc reported rc»search 
about the effects of each of these compo- 
ncnts on the development of teachers* 
skill in the use of new approaches to 
teaching and on transfer of an approach 
into the active teaching repertoire (Jovee 
and Showers. 1980. 1981). The .study of 
iheor}'. the obscrxation of demonstra- 
tions, and practice with fec»dbaek — pro- 
vided they are of high qnalit>- — arc suffi- 
cient to enable most teachers to use a 
model fluidly and appropriately. Unfor- 
nately. the development of skill by 
*^,*sclfdoes not ensure trau.sfer; relatively 
few teachers, having obtained .skill in a 
new approach, will then transfer that 
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skill into their active repertoire ano use 
the new approach regularly and sensibly 
unles.. they receive additional infonna- 
tion.* 

However, vhen the eoaching eom|)o- 
ncnt is addeo and iniple'uented effec- 
tively, most (probably nearly all) teach- 
ers will begin to transfer the new nuxlel 
into their aetix e repertoire. 

While the major portion of this arti- 
cle is devoted to the eoaching process, 
we want to eniplusi/e that the other 
components are extremely important if 
skill is to l>e obtained. Unless people 
develop .skill in a new approach, they 
ha\e no chance \\hat.soever of adding it 
to their repertoire. Coaching without 
the .study of theor>. the obserx ation of 
demonstrations, and opportunities for 
practice with feedback will, in fact, 
aeeoniplish ver\* little. 

We do not wi.sii to imply that these 
components must (yjcur in a strict se- 
quence or need to he se))arated from one 
another. I'eachers nright l)egin to ma.s- 
tcr a neu" approach by ob.ser\'ing it. 
examining its theoretical rationale, ob- 
serving more demonstrations, and prac- 
ticing with frequent excursions biick to 
theor\' and further examination. During 
transfer, teachers may receive coaching 
while continuing to attend training ses- 
sions. 

Attacking the 1 ransfer Problem 
llie prohleni of transfer is really a defi- 
nition of a new .stage of leaming. which 
lx:eomes a problem only if it is not 
reeogni/ed. Essentially, once a teaching 
skill has been obtainc*d. it needs to be 
tratisformed when it is transferrc*d into 
the active repertoire. Tlie conditions of 
the clas.*^ room are different from training I 
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situations; one cannot .simpK walk from 
the training .se.s.sion into the classroom 
with the skill completely read\ for use — 
it has to be changed to fit ela.ssrooni 
conditions. 

Ilie appropriate use of the skill in 
context also requires that an under- 
standing of the students., .suhjeet matter. 
objccti\x*s to Ix: aeliieved. and dimen- 
sions of classroom management all he 
under "executive*" control — that is. 
clearly underst(x>d so the skill can Ik* 
used appropriately and forcefully. Suc- 
cessful transfer requires a |x;ri(Kl of prac- 
tice of the .skill in context until it is 
timed to the .same lexe^ of f)ni(lit> as 
elements of the previon.sly existing rep- 
cTtoire. 

To confound things .somewhat fur- 
ther, teaching l>ehaviors that have 
worked well in an exi.sting repertoire 
may actually imiKtle the use of new 
nuxlels of teaching. We can .see this 
when a teacher who is accustomed to 
running brisk and pointctl ''drill and 
practice** sessions begins to work induc- 
tively with students. TTie swift pace of 
1\k drill and practice, the directive feed- 
back to the student.s. and the ability to 
control the content and movement of 
the lesson arc at first soniewliat dysfunc- 
tional as the teacher mo\es to a more 
relaxed stance, relies more on initintixe 
from the students, probes their under- 
standing, and helps them learn to gi\e 
one another feedhaek. Ilie new Jeaeh- 
ing stratc*g>' seems awkward. Its pace 
seems slow. Ilieteaclnng hchaxiors Ih.il 
scrvc*d so well before now appear to 
retard progress. After a while, practice 
in context .smooths off ron^h edjics and 
the new strateg> gradu*dl\ feels as com- 



f^«rtjl)!c and "in control" as the old one 

In order for leaeliers to effeeti\el\ 
attaek the transfer prohktii lor. realK. 
prevent it from binii^i a prohlein) three 
tcchniqncs are axadahle in addition to 
coaehing: 

• hreeasting the transfer proeess 
throni^Iiont the training cvcle 

• Keaching the highest possihle level 
of skill development dnrnig training 

• l)cv'jl(»ping "exeeutive control," 
that is. a "incta understanding" about 
how the model \\orks. how it can Ix: 
fitted into the instructional repertoire, 
and how it can he adapted to students. 
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Forecasting the process of transfer is 
extremely important. Teachers need to 
understand that they cannot simply walk 
avvay fron a training sessiun and have 
i»o diffieulty thereafter. Quite often 
teacher.s who attend relatively weak 
training sc^ionG and then try to apply 
what they have learned report that it 
doesn't work. Of course it doesnt work. 
With weak training, the product could 
never work. Even with the strongest 
training, there is a period of discomfort 
when using any new skill. Even experi- 
enced and capable teachers should be 
aware throughout the training proeess 
that they will need to gear themselves up 
for a second stage of learning that will 
come after the skill has been developed. 

Skill develonnent, of course, is es- 
sential. When we think of a model of 
teaching of average diffieulty, we a.s- 
sunie that the study of theory will occu- 
py as much as 20 to 30 hours (complex 
models require much more than that). 
At least I > to 20 demonstrations of the 
model should be observed, using learn- 
ers with various characteristics and sev- 
eral content areas. Demonstrations are 
also needed when teachers try the model 
for the first time, when they introduce 
students to the mode], and when they 
arc learning how to teach it to them. 
Tlie attainment of competence requires 
numerous practice sessions. Each 
teacher needs to try the model with 
peers and small groups of students from 
10 to 1 5 times before a high level of skill 
becomes evident. If the transfer proeess 
has been forecast, it makes good .sense to 
teachers to want to build the highest 
level of skill before using the model in 
the more complex context of the class- 
room. 

The development of executive con- 
trol has not been a common concept in 
teacher training. Essentirlly it involves 
understanding an approach to teaching, 
why it worK what it is good for, what its 
major elements are, how to adapt it to 
varying content and students — the de- 
velopment of the set of principles that 
enables one to think about the approach 
and to modulate <;nd transform it in the 
course of its use. Executive principles 
should he included in training content. 

Tlie forecasting or transfer, the high- 
est level of skill, and the development of 
executive eontrc I incrca-c the odds that 
a .snceessfu: transfer can take place, 
rogcther, they .set the stage for coach- 




The Pro^ ss of Coaching 
Ideally * coaching teams* are developed 
during the training process. If we had 
our way, all school faculties would be 
divided into coaching teams who regu- 
latly observe one another's teaching and 
provide helpful information, feedback, 
and so fo;th. In short, we recommend 
the development of a "coaching envi- 
ronment" in which all personnel see 
themselves as one another's coaches. 
But, in the present context, the primary 
function of coaching is to assist ti«e 
acquisition of new elements of reper- 
toire. 

The proeess of teaching involves five 
major functions: 

• Prpvision of companionship 

• Giving of technical feedback 

• Analysis of application: extending 
executive control 

• Adaptation to the students 

• Personal Eaeilitation. 

Provision of Companionship. Coach- 
ing's first function is to provide inter- 
change with another human being over 
a difficult process. The coaching rela- 
tionship results in the possibility of mu- 
tual reflection, the checking of percep- 
tions, *d\K) sharing of frustrations and 
succei^s, and the informal thinking- 
thro^jgh of mutual problems. Two peo- 
ple, matching each other try a new 
model of teaehine for the first time, will 
find much to talk about. Companion- 
ship provides reassurance that problems 
are normal. Both person^ find that their 
habitual and automatic teaching pat- 
terns create awkwardness when they 
practice the new procedures. Concen- 
trating on un&miliar moves and ideas, 
they forget essential little odds and er » 
Companionship not only makes ttie 
training process technically easier, but it 
makes the quality of the experience 
better. It is more pleasurable to share a 
new practice than to do it in isolation. 
The lonely business of teatr.ng has 
sorely lacked the companion^, lip we 
envision for our coaching tea^i" Com- 
^.nionship also heb' - .vereome on ten- 
dency to avoid pra. ce u^ring the **awk- 
ward*' p .od. ?ra,.iec must begin right 
after training. 

Provision of Technical Feedback, In 
the course of trainl'^^ our team mem- 
oers learn to provt feedback to one 
another as they practivC their new mod- 
el of teaching. They point out omi.s- 
sions, examine how materials are ar- 
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I ranged, check to see whether all the 
^ irts of ^he strategy- have been brought 
.getht. anr* so on. "TechnicaP* feed- 
back h^lps ensure that growth tontiiiiics 
through practice in the classroom. The 
pressures of the context tend to diffuse 
the teaching experience and draw atJcn- 
tion away from the new teaching strate- 
gy. The provision of technical feedback 
helps keep the mind of the teacher on 
the business of perfecting skills, polish- 
ing them, and working througli problem 
areas 

Nearly any teacher who has bctn 
through a training process can leam to 
provide technical feedback to another 
teacher.- 

The act of providing feedback is also 
beneficic' to the person doing it. The 
coaching partner has the privilege o" 
seeing a number of trials of the new 
model by another skilled teacher. It is 
often easier to see the pioblems of con- 
fusion and omission when watching 
someone else teach than when attempt- 
ing to recapture one's own process. 
Also, ideas about how to use the model 
are co?I^tcd through observation. 
When a gtoup of four or six teachers 
^ :erve each other regularly while they 
aie trying out a model, they not only 
give technical feedback to each other, 
but receive it vicariously while they 
observe it being given. Together, they 
produce a number of fine practices that 
constitute further demonstrations from 
which they can obtain ideas for the use 
of the model. 

Analysis of Application: Extending 
Executive ControL Two of the most 
important learnings from the transfer 
period arc figuring out when to use a 
new model appropriately and what will 
be achieved as a consequence. Deciding 
when to use :5 leaching strategy is not as 
easy as it sounds; nearly everyone needs 
assistance in learning to pick the right 
spots for exercising it. Also, unfamiliar 
teaching procv^es appear to have less 
certain outcomes than do familiar ones. 
Most of us need assistance in finding out 
how much we have, in fact, accom- 
plished and how we might accomplish 
more. During training, coaching teams 
need to spend a considerable amount of 
H'^e examining curriculum materials 
( plans and practicing the application 
6t t^e model. Then, as the process of 
transfer begins and practice in the class- 
room intensifies, closer and closer atten- 
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tion must be gi\en to appropridtc use 
(Showers, in pre 

Adaptation to the S/ucfenh. Sueeess- 
(u\ teaching requires sucee.s.sful siiidcnl 
response. Teachers kn(Av how to eiiguge 
students in the instruetionjl processes 
that are most coninion; a uiodel that is 
new to a group of students uill cause 
them trouble. They will need to leam 
new skills and to Ix-'conie a;quainled 
with what is expectcnj of them, how to 
fulfill the deniands of the new method, 
and how to gauge their owii progres.*;. In 
addition, the m(xlel of teaching ncc^ds to 
be adapted to fit the students. More 
training must be providc^d for sonie. 
nmc structure for others, and so on. In 
the early stages, adaptation to the stu- 
dents is a relatively difficult process re- 
quiring much direct assistance and 
companionship. 

One of the major finictions of the 
coach IS to help "players** to "read" the 
respon.ses of the .students to make deei-^ 
sions about skill training jnu how to 
adapt the model. Thi.s is c*specially im- 
ports it in the early stages of practice 
when teachers aic conccnicxl with their 
own behavior and it is difficult to worry 
about the students as well. 

Facilitation. The successful u.sc of a 
new teaching method requires practice. 
Early trials won't even be clo.se to the 
normal standaid of adequacy. Thus, a 
major job of the coaching team is to 
help its members fee! gocxl about them- 



seKes dunng tlieu- c;irl\ Iri.iK. Ic.iclicrs' 
lack of interperson.il support .i kI c lose 
contuet with others m the context of 
teaching is j tragedy. Co-icliuii; minces 
this isolation and inercjscs support 

Who should coach? W e're roll) not 
.sure about that. On a pniclic.il basis 
most coaching should Ik* performed l)\ 
teaiiLs of teachers working together to 
study new approuelies to tcaeliing and to 
p<)lisii their existing teaching skills. 
There is no reason why adinimstralors. 
curricnhm: supervisors, or college pro- 
fes.sor.s cannot alsu v cfFcctne co;iehes. 
But from a pureh logistical point of 
view, teuchers are closer to one another 
and in an excellenl position to carry out 
most of the coacliiiu' functions. 

Parallels With Atlil ctie 'Irainmg 
We are l)egiimiiig to diseoxer parallels 
k'twccn the problem of transfer in 
teaching and the problem of transfer in 
athletic skills. 

Tlicre arc going to Ik- so iiianv things \n 
your head that ycmr niibelcs ]u\{ jren'l goini; 
to rt;s|X)iid like ihcv .should for awhile. . . . 
You\^' got to understand that the ksl wa\ t(» 
ge: through this is to relax, not worr> al)oii> 
your mistake's, and conic to t-aeh practice 
and each nicx'ling anximts to leani. UV7/ 
generally make you worxc hctan: wv wakv \tni 
better. 

— Coach Kicli Brooks of the 
Univcrsilv of Orci^on to his 
hieoiMiiii* frcshniati ffHjthatt 
plavers j.'Xngiist 14, I«;SI. 77;c- 
Eugene Rviftstei 'Cuard i 
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Iiirrigticd by the obxioas puMllcl k'- 
^^ccll Coacli BrooLs* p!a\cfs and our 
teachers, we j.sked hiin to tiiik about 
training and the probleuis of tr.insfer. 
riie resultu.g iiiter\ie\v revealed stnkiu:; 
sinnlarities ni the traiinng problems 
faced by teachers, football players, and 
their coaches. 

Q: Coach Brooks. I ui interested in 
how you approacli skill dcvclopniciit in 
football training and if you consider 
the transfer of those %kills to game con* 
ditions to be a separate training prob- 
leui. 

A: Although our players come to us 
with skills, we retcach and renne thos': 
skills as though \vc were starting from 
scratch. We teach tliem our way of do- 
ing it. because an th(/.se .skills have to 
fit together into one team, they're all 
iiiterdepcndcnt. ^ 

Q: Could you tell me your approach 
to skill development? 

A: We use a part/whole/part method. 
All .skili., aic broken down into di.seretc 
ste|).s. Wc work (in each .scg.'K'nt. then 
couibino Nicni into whole skills, then 
hito plays, etc.. then go back and work 
on the specifics of .skills that arc givuig 
problems. 

Q: Could you gi\e nie an example of a 
.specific .skdl and how you would ap- 
proach the training for tha^ .skill? 

A: *l he fnndanientals of blocking and 
tackling— bending the kneels and stnk- 
ing a blow. All i^osition.s need Shis 
skill. The trick is to gci tlie player to 
visuali/.c. to have a mental picture of 
how it loob and how it feels. Other- 
wi.sc. feedback isn't efFeeti\e. We can 
tell them where it's wrong, but they 
can't corrc t it till they know. 

Q: How do vou get them to "know** 
what the skill i.s? 

A: Wc tell them, show them, demon- 
strate with people and with film, .show 
them films of theui.selves. have diem 
practice with the mechanical dununy. 
Wc have them practice each move 
separately, then put the moves togeth- 
er, first one, then two. then three- 
how their knees should be k-ut. where 
their arms .should come up. where 
tlicy .strike, what all ihe nm.selcs 
.sl;ould be doing. We diagnose prob- 
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Icnss with the dmmny and keep e\* 
plainuig how it should work, over an'! 
o\er agam. \\\ sequence. 

Q: In teacher training, we believe that 
theoretical understanding is important 
for later perfonnancc. How unportant 
IS it in football skills? 

A: Its eysential— they nm.st understand 
how their bodies work, why certain 
muscle groups ui certain C()nd)iuations 
achi:jve certain cfFccls. We never .stop 
e.xputining. 

After they have mastered blocking 
to your satisfaction with the dummy, 
then what? 

A; Moving from the machine to a live 
test is difficult: moving from practice to 
a game is also very difficult. Sonic 
people have all the physical ability in 
the world, all the moves, but can't 
play k'cau.se they can't gra:,p the entire 
concept, can't fit in with the whole 
picture. 

Q: We have problems with transfer of 
training too. I)o you coach them dif- 
ferently after theyve mastered the "ba- 
sic shilLs" of football? Whai will you he 
doing difFcrcntly next month after the 
sca.son has started? How do you work 
on transfer? 

A: Fear of failure is a factor. My job is 
to create confidence and success situa- 
tions. Skills have to k overlearned .so 
that they're past con.scious thinking. I 
can't have someone think»"^ of how to 
throw a bl(x:k i!i a game. They have to 
k thinking of who and when and 
what the guy on their left or behind 
them is doing. 

Q: So .specifically, how do you coach 
for tran.sfer of skills to a game .situa- 
tion? 

A: First, we re'enipha.si7.e skill training 
for everyone. Tlie .second, third, fourth 
year guys as well — we're always werk- 
ing for improved execution. Then we 
work hardest on integration, which is 
just a new kind of teaching. Coaching 
is really jast teaching. We work on 
eonfideuce by putting them in situa- 
tions where they can .see the impnne- 
ment. If a guy was liftuig >!)() pounds 
t\\o weeks ago and is lifting 350 now. 
no one has to tell him he*s getting 
stronger. 
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Q: How does the training break down 
tor y/jur players right now. t/:fore 
.school starts? 

A: We spend three hours in the class- 
roc nr. and t\vo hours on the field. On 
their own they spend a couple of hours 
in the weight room and working out 
and anotficr couple of hours with the 
trainers, working out their bumps and 
bruises. 

Q: .\nd after school starts? 

A: We'll spend 45 minutes a day in 
class, t\vo hours on the practice field 
plus whatever thev can manage on 
their own. /fter studies. 

Q: How does that differ from pro foot- 
ball players' training regimen? 

A: Thcv meet two or three hours daily 
in position meetings, offensive and de- 
fensive iTieetings. watching films of 
themselves and i. Mr opponents, then 
practice two to four hours a day. de- 
pending on their coaches, then their 
personal work and time with the train- 
ers. They have more time to get into 
the eomple.dtics of the ga ne, 

Changing what wc ^'y, even slight- 
ly, can unbalance the rest of our 
"game." Whether switching from 
quarterback to tight end. adjusting the 
grip on a golf club, or initiating an 
inquiry procedure for science teaching, 
the new .skill does not fit smoothly with 
existing practice. The fisiet that the new 
skill may have ken perfeetv'^d in parts 
and praetiecxl thoroughly in simulated 
conditions does not prevent the transfer 
problem. Other khaviors must adjust 
to the presence of a different approach, 
and the di.scomfort of this new awkward- 
ness is often enough to ensure a r^ Juni 
to the former smooth, if less efficient, 
performance. 

Perhaps the most striking diffe;rnee 
in training athletes and tc*aehers is then 
initial assumptions. Athletes do not be- 
licve mcbtery will be achieved quickly or 
easily. They understand that enormous 
effort results in small increments of 
change. Wc. on the other hand, have 
often b':ha\ed as though teaching skills 
were so easily acquired that a simple 
orcsentation. one-day workshop, or sin- 
gle videotaped demonstration were suffi- 
^ :nt to ensure successful classroom per- 
fornunce. To the extent that wc have 
coninnmieatcd this message to teachers, 
we have probably misled them. Leam- 
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iug t(j use an iiuluclivc slratc^v* for the 
learning (jf c(Mieept.s is probably at I :a.st 
»iN (lifTieult as learning t ) i\\w\\ a block 
prc^perly. 

C(Kicli Brook.s' (]e.>criptUin parallels 
the argument we h«ue tried to make. 
The task of learning tiew skills and 
integrating them, not only as an individ- 
ual performer but as an entire team: the 
knowledge that well generally make you 
wome before we make you better, and the 
importance of continuing to try when 
results are discouraging eloquently de- 
scribe the transfer process. The necessity 
of overkarning skilU to the point of 
autoinatieity if they are to be useful in a 
more complex setting is reflcctcxl in his 
training regimen, '^lixccutivc control" is 
sought in the emphasis on theory and 
tiie classroom work on ^lays," *'gainc 
plans." and analysis of film.s. 

The elements of eoaeliing in "';h- 
ing — the provision of companionship 
and tcvlmieal feedback, analysis of ap- 



plication and students (or opposing 
teams), and personal facilitation — are 
clear in the intcniew with Guch 
Brooks. Football plavc's. howe er. have 
a built-in advantage when iniplenjcnt- 
this process: their training is nrga- 
n*^^d as a group activity with contiim- 
ous feedback from coaches. We came 
away from this interview feeling more 
strongly than ever that teachers mii.st 
also organize themselves into groups for 
the express purpose of training them- 
selves and each other and to facilitate 
the transition from skill development to 
transfer. EL 

Transfer of new items of repertoire is 
ni{;re di^ciilt than the transfer of skills that 
polish or ••fine tune" models of teaching in 
existing repertoire. 

Tcxhnical fccxlback should not be con- 
fuicd with general evaluation. Feedback im- 
plic*s no judgment about the overall quality 
of teaching but is confined to information 
about the cxccutior of model-relevant ikilb. 
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Teaching is a stream of decisions, the implementation of 
which increase the probability that learning will occur. 

Madeline Hunter 
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SELECT OBJECTIVE AT THE CORRECT LEVEL OF DTFFICULTY 



Definition: 



the decisions and actions of the teacher wherein he/she 
determines where to start teaching by matching 
appropriately the students and the content. 



Critical Attributes: 
Factors: 



learning is inaemental 



1. Formulate the objective 

A. learning 

B . thought process (Bloom*s Taxonomy) 

C. student behavior 



2. Task Analysis 

A. essential components 

B. sequence dependent components 



3. Diagnostic Activities 

A. formal 

B. informal 

C. inferred 



When: 



• formulate the objective - always, in some form 

• Task Analysis - always, in some form 

• diagnosis - always, in some form 



Why: 



to use instructional time more effectively and efficiently 

to provide with greater accuracy for the instructional needs 
of the students 



Examples: 
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TEACH TO AN OB.TECTTVE 



Definition: 



' the relevant actions of the teacher as he/she implements 
decisions regarding the instmctional objective. 



Critical A' . utes: 



• congruence 



Factors: 



Four teacher actions 

A. provide relevant information 

B . provide relevant questions 

C. provide relevant activities 

D. respond to the efforts of the learner 



When: 
Why: 



whenever we teach essential information/skill 



• to utilize instmctional time more effectively and evidently 

• to help students identify and focus on the essential 

information/skill 



Examples: 
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MONITOR & ADJUST 



Definition: * the behavior of tlie teacher wherein he/she elicits an oven 

response from the student(s) and acts on it. 

Critical 

Attributes: • overt 



Techniques: 1 . Monitor the progress of the student(s) 

A. elicit overt, relevant response 

B. check the response 

2. Adjust the teaching 

A. interpret the response 

B. act on the interpretation 

• ret^ach 

• practice 

• abandon 

• move on 



• continually throughout the learning, especially with 
essential information/skill 



Why: • to provide for continued diagnosis 

• to determine when and if the students are ready for the next 
increment of the learning 



3 
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MOTIVATION 



Definition: 



Critical 
Attributes: 



• the ability of the learner to maintain focus on a task with an 
intent to learn 



toCUS 



Factors: 



1. Success 

a. level of difficulty 

b. recognition 

2. Interest 

a. vivid 
b* novel 

c. meaningful 

3. Level of Concern 

a. raise 

b. lower 

4. Feeling Tone 

a. pleasant 

b. unpleasant 

c. neutral 

5. Knowledge of Results 

a. immediate 

b. specific 

6. Attribution 



When 
Why: 



continually throughout the lesson 

to help students maintain relevant focus ol task 
to promote the likelihood that learning will take place 



Examples: 
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Definition: 



Critical 
Attributes: 



ACTIVE PARTTCTPATTON 

• the consistent engagement of the students mind on that 
which is to be learned 



• consistency 



Factors: 



1. Overt 

2. Covert 

3. Covert/Overt 



When: 
Why: 



• consistently throughout the lesson 

• to promote rate and degree - students Icam more ? jn 

faster 

• to promote involvement and accountability on the part of 
the student 

• to provide the teacher opportunities to monitor 

• Active participation relates to all the Elements of Instruction 



Examples: 
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REINFORCEMENT 



Definition: 



Critical 
Attributes: 



► the interaction between the behavior of the student and the 
reinforcer of the teacher - the response of the student to the 
reinforcer determines the kind of reinforcer 



immediate, linkage 



Factors: 



1. Positive Reinforcer 

2. Negative Reinforcer 

3. Extinction 

4. Schedule of Reinforcement 



When: 
Why: 



when there is a need to modify student behavior 



' to strengthen behaviors that promote learning 

► to suppress and/or eliminate behaviors that interfere with 
learning 



Examples: 
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ANTICIPATORY SRT 



Definition: 



Critical 
Attributes: 



• the opportunity for the students to bring prior knowledge 
or experience to the current learning situation provided by 
the teacher, performed by the students 



• transfer, focus 



Factors: 



1. Relates to Objective 

2 . Relates to past (transfer) 

3. Active participation 



When: 



1. beginning of lesson 

2. after interruption 

3 . beginning new learning objective 



Why: 



• to promote rate and degree - students learn more and learn 
faster 



Examples: 



focus students' attention on the upcoming learning 
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CLOSURE 



Definition: 

group 

Critical 
Attributes: 



• the opportunity for tiie students to bring forth a summary 
of the learning and a chance for them to inventory or 
the essential parts of the learning 



• summary 



Factors: 



1 . Explanation of learning in own terms, oral or written 

2. Opportunity to do again; repeat 

3. Active Participation 



When: 



1 . Formal - at the end of instruction or lesson 

2 . Procedural - at the end of a learning 



Why: 



• to promote rate and degree - students learn more and learn 
faster 

• to provide opportunity for students to inventory or organize 
the learning 

• to provide an opportunity for t^e teacher to monitor 



Examples: 
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R ETENTION 



Definition: 

Critical 
Attributes: 



• the ability of the learner to ren:emb/»r learning 



mental access 



Factors: 



1. Meaning 

a. value 

b. structure 

2. Modeling 

a. correct/accurate 

b. critical attributes 

3. Practice 

a. how much? 

b. how long? 

c. how often? 

d. how well? 

4. Degree of Original Learning 
5- Transfer 

6. Feeling Tone 

a. pieasant 

b. unpleasant 

c. neutral 

7. Vividness 

8. Mnemonic Device 



When: 
Why: 



at times appropriate to each technique 



* students retain kamingc via a number of different 
strategies. The above list increases the probability that 
students will retain more as various techniques are utilized. 



Examples: 
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TRANSFER 



Definition: 



Critical 
Attributes: 

Factors: 



When: 
Why: 

Examples: 



• the ability to leam in one situation and to use that leanung 
in a modified or generalized form 

Kinds of Transfer: 

• Positive - when ihe old learning assists in the acquisition of 
the new learning 

• Negative - when the old learning interferes in the 
acquisition of the new learning 



• usability 



1 . Similarity of two learnings 

2. Association o'^ two learnings 

3. Degree of Original Learning 

4. Identification of essential and unvarying elements 

a. categorization 

b. identification of critical attributes 

c . preliminary practice 

d. generalization 



• at appropriate times throughout the lesson 



• to promote transfer or learning 

• to eliminate factors that may interfere with le ing 

• to help students form, 'elationships b.^.tween various 
learnings 
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EVALUATION FORM 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP 
March 28-30, 1989 MEAD INN - Wisconsin Rapids 

Please rate the following and comment in your own word(s). 

Poor OK Great 
1. Clarity and appropriateness of workshop objectives - 1 2 3 4 5 



Comments: 



2. Applicability of Workshop Content - 1 2 3 4 5 

ComiTients: 

S. Delivery of Informadon/Modeling - 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 

4. Relevance of Acdvides- 1 2 3 4 5 
Comments: 

5. Attention to Your Efforts- 1 2 3 4 5 
Comments: . 

6. Useof Principles of Learning- 1 2 3 4 5 
Comments: 

7. What is the most significant thing you learned from the workshop? 



8. Do you have suggestions that we " ould consider in planning the next workshop? 



9. Your personal comments, suggestions and/or concerns: 
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CRITICS BEHAVIORS 
(WHAT) 



SCRIPT TAPE 



PRINCIPLES OF 
LEARNING (HOW) 




ATTACHMENT E 
Transparency Masters 
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Process 



Instructional Supervision 



Classroom instructors and 
adminstrators/peers work 
together for the purpose of 
improvement and growth 
opportunities. 



instructional Supervision 
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The primary difference between instructional 
supervision and evaluation is the instructional aspect. 
In instructional supervision, the supervisor sets an 
objective to reinforce and an objective to teach to 
improve the teacher's instructional skiiis. instructional 
supervision assesses a specific lesson, reinforces 
what the teacher does well and should continue to do 
and teaches a skill that needs refinement. This is 
done with the understanding that there will be a 
follow-up observation at a specific time agreed upon 
to see if the teaching skill has been applied. 



InstructioRal Supervision 
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Process 



Instructional Supervision Vs. Evaluation 



In evaluation, the scope is broader; evaluation 
covers all aspects of the teacher's job. Evaluation 
has no instruction; the evaluator rates various 
categories on an evaluation instrument. Evaluation 
is an inventory of whether a teacher has done a 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory job in all areas identified 
in the teacher's job description. The purpose of the 
evaluation is assessment. It uses a check-list 
inventory of the various competencies of a teacher, 
e.g., instructional skills, management skills, human 
relation skills, etc. 



Instructional Supervision 
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One way to distinguish between evaluation and 
instructional supervision is to consider the difference 
between a referee and a coach. Evaluation requires 
a referee; instructional supervision requires a ccach. 
The referee calls or makes judgements based on all 
phases of the operation while the coach is aware of 
what is going on, but builds on the strengths and tries 
to make an improvement in areas that need 
improvement or refinement. 
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Process | 



Script-Taping 



There is no one correct way to 
organize a script-tape. 

Each observer develops his/her 

own system. 



Instructional Supervision 
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Process 



Script-Taping 



The purpose of a script-tape is to have a record of 
what occurred in a lesson in order to : 

1 . identify cause-effect relationships in teaching 
and learning 

2. to support those relationships with specific 
examples from the observed teaching episode 

3. have them available fro use in an instructional 
conference 




Instructional Supervision 
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The Development 
of the 
Skills Needed 
to Conduct an 
Instructional Supervision 

Conference 
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Instructional Supervision 
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introduction 



Prerequisite SIciils and Knowledge 



^ Knowledge of Bloom's Taxonomy 

^ State objective in performance terms 

Formulate a task analysis in relation to tliat 
objective 

^ Demonstrate comprehension of the criteria 
(Elements of Instruction) used to diagnose 
quality instruction 



Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 




Workshop Objectives 



® Comprehend the process of instructional 
supervision 

® Diagnose a teaching episode by completing, in 
writing, a diagnosis of a given teaching 
episode 

® Select conference objective(s) for an 
instructional conference 

® Plan an instructional conference by completing 
in writing a five phase conference plan 
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Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 



Task Analysis for Five Pliase Conference Plan 



® Introductory Phase 

(2) Diagnosis Phase 

® Reinforcement Phase 

® Instructional Phase 

Planning the Follow-up 
Phase 



Instructional Supervision 




^ Plan a Statement for Greeting the Teacher 

^ Plan a Pleasant Feeling-tone Statement 

^ Plan to Review the Conference Sequence for 
the Teacher 



Instructional Supervision 
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^ Design a question that will give the teacher an 
opportunity to reflect on the instructional 
skills which were effective in promoting 
learning. 

^ Design a question that will give the teacher an 
opportunity to reflect on the instructional 
skills which were not as effective in promoting 
learning. 

^ Design a question that will narrow the focus of 
the teacher to the instructional skill to be 
reinforced in the conference. 

^ Design a question that will narrow the focus of 
the teacher to the in^'^tructional skill to be 
laught In the conference. — ^ J 



Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 



Reinforcement Pliase 



Write the objective for the instructional skill to 
be reinforced 

Mark in the anecdotal record the examples of 
the skill reinforced 

Design a statement to recommend continued 
use of the skill 

Plan to explain how the continued use of the 
skill being reinforced will assist the student in 
learning 



Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 



Instructional Phase 



^ Write the objective for the instructional skill to 
be taught to the teacher 

^ Set 

^ Objective - plan to tell the objective to the 
teacher 

^ Purpose - plan to explain how this skill will 
assist the student in learning 

0^ Model ' (if appropriate) 

^ Check for understanding 

^ Input - write the task analysis for the objective 

^ Guided practice 

^ Closure 



V: 



Instructional Supervision 



Introduction 




Planning the Follow-up Phase 



°^ Assist the teacher in deciding the amount of 
time needed by teacher for the practice of the 
sl<ill before your next observation 

Decide on date and time for next observation 



Instructional Supervision 
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Characteristics of Instructional Improvement Process 



o 
o 
o 
o 

o 

o 
o 

o 

o 



Recognizes improvement as an on-going process 

Facilitates professional growtli 

Provides consistent, relevant feedback 

Relates directly to "teaching" decisions and actions 

Focuses on elements of instruction that increase the probability that 
learning will occur 

Builds commitment to improve instruction 

Fosters relationships between staff and administration which are 
built on trust 

Recognizes research-based content as the foundation for 
planning instructional improvement 

Fosters instructor to instructor support for improving teacher 
action and decision making 




Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 




Knowledge of the Essential Elements of 
Instruction Interacting with Principles of 
Learning 

and 

Follow-up Activities Designed to Provide 
Feedback to the Teacher Regarding the 
Application of the Essential Elements of 
Instruction in a Live Teaching Episode 



■hhhh^^hh^k^^mhhJ Instructional Supervision 1 
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Introduction 



Diagnosis 



1. Ask teacher for instructional objective - to see if they can 
articulate 

2. Gather data 

3. Label data 

4. Group data for analysis: 

Ask: Did the teacher teach to the objective? 

Was the objective at the correct level of difficulty? 

Was there monitoring of the learners and an attempt to 
adjust the teaching? 

Was there use or abuse of the Principles of Learning? 
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Instructional Supervision 




Introduction 



Select Conference Objectives 



1. List instructional skills that promoted and interfered witli 
learning 

2. Rank (order) lists 

3. Check for dependence - prior knowledge is necessary 

4. Consider: 

Is the teacher ready? 

Is the principal able? 

5. Formulate the objectives: 

Reinforcement 
Instructional 
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Instructional Supervision 
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Plan the Conference 



1. Introductory Phase 

2. Diagnosing Phase 

3. Reinforcement Phase 

4. Instructional Phase 

5. Follow-up Phase 



Instructional Supervision 
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I Introduction } ^^^^— ^i 

Teacher and Student Learning 



Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 




INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
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Observation Effect 



Observation will always affect both the teacher 
and student. The effect can be minimized by: 

1. Conducting frequent observations. 

2. Emphasizing that the purpose is teaching 
improvement rather than evaluation 



instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 



Money and Training 




The One Minute Manager 
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Instructional Supervision 





Introduction 



Instructional Leader 



An instructional leader is: 

• Concerned with the quality of instruction. 

• Process the skills and knowledge to work 
with instructors. 
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Introduction 



OBSERVATION 



Supervisors must be taught how to observe 
and what to look for so they can reinforce it. 
Just because supervisors Icnow how, does not 
mean they can do it correctly. 

1. Throwing sand when your car is stuck. 

2. Computer repair. 



Instructional Supervision 
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0 Concerned witli tlie quality of 
instruction. 

• Has knowledge and skills to 
deal with instructors. 



Instructional Supervision 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



Instructors and supervisors 
working together for the 
purpose of improvement and 
growth opportunities. 



Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 
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WHY - WHAT - WHEN 



WHY- 

WHAT- 
WHEN- 



Extension of the elements into the 
classroom to help the Instructor grow. 
Supervisor owes it to the instructor to 
observe teaching. 

Observation, script taping, analysis, 
conferencing and follow-up. 

Schedule observation and conference 
with teacher. 



Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 



Instructional Supervision 
Is A Partnership 
Squarely Targeted 
On Discovering And Refining 

Teaching 
To Enhance Learning 
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Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 




Any growth demands a temporary 
loss of security... 
a period of creative floundering. 





Madeline Hunter 
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Introduction 



This model is equaliy effective in elementary, 
secondary, post secondary, and 
university teaching. In fact, it applies to every 
human interaction that is conducted 
for the purpose of learning. 





Madeline Hunter 
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Instructional Supervision 
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Introduction 
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^ Observation is not a 

Spectator Sport ^ 



Madeline Hunter 
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Process of Instructional Supervision 



Diagnosis 



Selact Conference 
Objectives 



Plan the Conference 



Conduct the Conference 



1. Ask teacher for instructional 
objective - to see they can 
articulate 

2. Gather data 

3. Label data 

4. Group data for analysis: 

Ask; Did the teacher teach to 
the objective? 

Was the objective at 
the correct level of 
difficulty? 

Was there monitoring 
of the learners and an 
attempt to adjust the 
teaching? 



1. List instructional skills that 
promoted and interfered with 
learning 

1. Rank (order) lists 

3. Check for dependence - prior 
knowledge is necessary 

4. Consider: 

Is the teacher ready? 

Is the principal able? 

5. Formulate the objectives: 

Reinforcement 
Instructional 



1. Introductory Phase 

2. Diagnosing Phase 

3. Reinforcement Phase 

4. Instructional Phase 

5. Follow-up Phase 



Was there use or abuse 
of the Principles of 
Learning? 
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Instructional Supervision 



Script-Taping 



"The easiest way to identify specific behaviors 
is by observation of a person's performance." 



"Script-taping is probably the easiest way to 
provide a record of teaching performance" 



Madleine Hunter 



Instructional Supervision 
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Script tape 



Script-Taping 



In script taping, you need to 
gather specific examples. 

A. No ono enjoys 

B. Tiring 

C. Hardworic 



Instructional Supervision 
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There is no one correct way to 
organize a script-tape. 

Each observer develops his/her 

own system. 



r 



Instructional Supervision 
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Script tape 



Rationale for Script Taping 
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Script tape 



When Scripting 



Left Column Right Column 



What of teaching 
TTO, CLD, M/A 



How of teaching 
Principles of [earning 
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Instructional Supervision 
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Script tape 



le simple rules for scripting: 

Collect complete examples. 

Write fast. 

Use abbreviations. 

Rest - but keep eye contact - 
not just listen . 



Instructional Supervision 
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Script tape 




Why Script Tape 



9 Better than audio tape - chance to view & 
document non-verbal communication. 

9 Gives you a chance to edit. 

9 Don't have to rewrite - but don't write too 
much. 



Instructional Supervision 
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Script tape] 



When script taping: 

O Get complete examples 

@ Get other impressions of the 
lesson 

© Rest 



V: 



14 Instructional Supervision 
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Script tape 



Script-Taping 



The purpose of a script-tape is to have a record of 
what occurred in a lesson in order to : 

1 . identify cause-effect relationships in 
teaching and learr. .g. 

2. to support those relationships with specific 
examples from the observed teaching episode. 

3. have them available for use in an instructional 
conference. 
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Plan the Conference 




Diagnosi 



1 . Ask teacher for Instructional objeciive 

2. Script-tape the teaching episode. 

3. Ubel the data in terms of the Elements of Effective Instruction. 

4. Using specific supportive data from the script-tape, ask these 
questions: 

A. Did the teacher teach to the objective? 

B. Was the objective at the correct level of difficulty for the 
learner(s)? 

C. Did the teacher monitor the students' progress and adjust the 
teaching in relation to the students' progress? 

U. Was there effective use or was there abuse of the principles 
of learning? 
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Plan the Conference 




1. List the skills tnat promoted learning and list 
:hose that interfered with learning. 

Promoted .earning: Interfered with learning: 
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Plan the Conference^ 




2. Rank the elements that promoted learning , the 
first being the one that was the most 
instrumental to the progress toward '^he 
learning. 

3. Rank the elements that impeded learning , the 
first being the one that most interfered with 
progress toward the learning. 

4. Consider the ability of the teacher to receive 
instruction at this time. 

5. Consider yourself and your ability to teach the 
instructional objective. 
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Selecting the Conference Objectives 



6. Write the '•einforcemen t objective and thie 
instructional objective for tliis conference, 

Reinforcement Objective 



Instructional Objective 
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^ Process of Insrtuctional Supervision | 




Don't pick the objective to reinforce, 
select it, based on the 
script tape! 
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Instructional Supervision 

^ lae. 




^ Process of Insrtuctional Supervision 

n 




Don't try and fix the lesson! 

Teach for the future - not the past. 

The issue is, how can we help 
teachers to grow and improve so 

students learn. 



Instructional Supervision 
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Plan the Conference 



Introductory Phase 



Purpose 

To establish physical comfort and a pleasant feeling tone 
To establish a mental set toward the conference process 
'"^ To establish the professional tone of the conference 



Skiils 

® Plan a statement of greeting 

(D Plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

(D Plan to review the conference process for the teacher 
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Diagnosing Phase 



Purpose 



To get additional information about the lesson and the teacher's 

perspective to complete the diagnosis 

To allow the teacher the opportunity to analyze the lesson 

To narrow the focus of the teacher to the conference objectives 



® Design an open-ended question that will allow the teacher an 
opportunity to reflect on the instructional skills that promoted 
learning 

® Design an open-ended question that will allow the teacher an 
opportunity to reflect on the instructional skills that interfered 
with learning 

(D Design a question that will narrow the focus of :he teacher to the 

instructional skill to be reinforced 
® Design a question that will narrow the focus of the teacher to the 

instructional skill to be taught 
(D Monitor the teacher's responses and adjust as appropriate 



Skills 
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Plan the Conference 




Reinforcement Phase 



Purpose 



To identify and reinforce an instructional skill so that the teacher 
will continue using thai skill 



0 Write the objective for the skill to be reinforced (see Selecting 

Conference Objectives) 
<2> Mark in the anecdotal record specific examples of the 

instructional skill being reinforced 
(D Plan how these specific examples will be shared with the 

teacher 

Design a statement to recommend continued use of this 
instructional skill 

(D Design a statement to explain how this instructional skill assists 

students in learning 
© Plan a procedural closure 



Skills 
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Plan the Conference 



Instructional Phase 




Purpose 

'"^ To develop or refine an instructional skill 

Skills 

0 Write the objective for the instructional skill being developed or 

refined (see Selecting Conference Objectives) 
(D Develop a lesson plan to "teach" the skill 
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Plan the Conference 




Follow-up Phase 



Purpose 

'"^ To allow the opportunity for growth 

'"^ To hold both the teacher and the principal accountable for the 
improvement of the instructional skill 
To provide support fro the teacher's efforts in improvement 



0 Plan to assist the teacher in deciding the amount of time needed 

by the teacher for practice before the follow-up observation 
(D Establish a date and time for the next observation 
(D Plan a statement of support for the teacher's efforts in 
instructional improvement 



Skills 
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Follow-up Phase 



1 




^ Assist the teacher in deciding the amount of 
time needed by teacher for the practice of the 
skill before your next observation 

^ Decide on date and time for next observation 
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Follow-up Phase m 




A. Review your notes and books (distributed practice). 

B. Discuss what you learned with other informed 
people. 

C. Diagnose yourself 

D. Select one area for your first concentration. 

E. Design a lesson to teach to a group of students. 
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A. Find a teacher with whom you feel you can work 

and TEACH the content to the teacher. 

B. Observe the teacher after reminding him/her it is 

for their growth. Review the script tape with the 
teacher. 

C. Label the script tape. 
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Follow-up Phase 











A. Select one area and provide input to a small 
group. 

1) If you need a lot of notes, you do not 
understand the content well enough. 

2) Model as you teach. 

B. Ask your participants to anonymously evaluate 

your input. 

C. Redesign your input and do it again with another 
group. 

D. Develop skill in each area using this process. 
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Foliow-up Phase 




A. With one or two teachers with whom you have 
been worlcing, explain the need to learn to do and 
ask for their help. 

B. Observe and script tape 5-1 0 minutes. 

C. Conduct "A", "B", or "C" conference. 

D. Conduct "D" conference when you feel 
comfortable with A-C conference. 
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Conference Process 



Conference Guidelines 



Use specific examples from the lesson in the conference. 

Start and end with positive comments when appropriate. 

Limit the amount of information included in the conference. 

Invite the instructor to be an active participant in the 
conference. 

Make sure the instructor understands what is being said. 

Monitor and adjust in the conference just as instructors are to 
monitor and and adjust as they teach. 
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Conference Process ^^^^hh^kbh^^mkh 

Conference Guidelines 



Ask about instructor concerns about the lesson. 

Select important, as opposed to insignificant, areas to focus 
on in the conference. 

Be prepared with alternatives when a concern or problem is 
identified. 

Suggest alternatives to decisions which worked this time but 
might not work other times. 

Limit the length of the conference to 10-30 minutes. 
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Conference Process 



Type A Conference 



1. Identify and label one or more elements of 
instruction that the teacher has applied 
effectively. 

2. Explain how it was used and why it worked. 

3. Objective is to bring the behavior to the 
conscious level. 



Instructional Supervision 
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Conference Process 
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Type B Conference 





1. Ask teacher to think of alternative way of 
dealing with a particular situation in the 
lesson. 

2. Supervisor also provides alternative 
examples 

3. Objective is to stimulate the development of a 
repertoire of effective teaching responses. 



Instructional Supervision 
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Type C Conference 



1 . The teacher is asked to reflect and self- 
evaluate portions of their lesson. 

2. Supervisor and teacher provides posrible 
solutions. 

3. Objective is to identify solutions with potential 
for changing unsatisfactory aspects of the 
lesson. 
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Conference Process 



Type D Conference 



1 . Supervisor recognizes and labels ineffective 
practices which were not obvious to the 
teacher. 

2. Supervisor recommends techniques which fit 
into the particular teaching style. 

3. Objective is for the teacher to select from 
alternatives generated (s)he might use. 
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Conference Process ^ ^^m^— ^^^m— 

Type E Conference 



1. Provide specific feedback and recognition to 
excellent teaching: 

A. So teacher knows what they are excellent. 

B. So continued growth can be encouraged. 

2. The objective is to have teachers select the 
next step in his/her professional growth. 
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Teachers' Conference Goal: 



}f ^mH Urn s mma^mmm te? 0 wmH 



Instructiona! Supervision 



Conference Process 

Some Guidelines 



start and end a conference with positive 
comments. 



It creates a feeling which facilitates becoming 
productively involved in a conference 



V 
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Conference Process 




Some Guidelines 



• Teachers need time to develop an 
understanding of the information presented. 

• The more information presented, the less likely 
teachers will process it and/or retain it. 

• Limit the number of teacher conference 
decisions and/or growth needs to one. 
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Conference Process 



Some Guidelines 



• Check for understanding. 

• Find out where the lesson fits. 

• Find out how they decided what to teach. 

• Ask what they feel went particularly well. 

• Ask if there were any surprises. 
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Conference Process 



Percent of teachers indicating change: 

Method % Indicating Change 

• Lecture 20% 

• IWodel Behavior 10-15% 

• Micro-Teaching 20% 

• Coaching 80-90% 
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Conferencing 




1. Have Two Discrete Functions 

Promote Growtti 
(Instructional Conference) 
^ Assess Teaching (Summation of 
Instructional Conferences) 

2. Have a Primary Purpose 

3. Apply Principles of Learning 

4. Be Based on an Analysis of Teaching Behavior 
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Review 



Teaching the Elements 




Topic: 



Definition: 
Factors 



Techniques: 
Examples 
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staff Development 



Development Process - Elements of Instruction ^\ 

instructional Staff * 



Activity 



1 . Complete Elements of Instruction 
Workshop 



2. Participate in synthetic instructional 
sessions (micro teaching) 



3. Attend instructional sessions on 
individual segments/components 
of Elements of Instruction 

4. Observe peers in live teaching 
episodes (triad grouping) under 
guidance of trained observer 
(instructor advisor) 
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Purpose 



1 . Obtain knowledge of Essential 
Elements of Instruction 

De 'elop a common language as 
related to Elements of Instruction 

2. Guided practice to increase 
knowledge and understanding of 
Elements of Instruction 



3. Obtain additional input to increase 
a understanding and extend 
thinking to a pplication level 

4. Independent^ practice in application 
of selected elements of Instruction 
to live situations 



Instructional Supervision 
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Development Process - Elements of Instruction 



Instructional Staff | 


Activity 


Purpose 1 


5. Complete Clinical Supervision 
orientation 


o. wutain Knowieage ana 
understanding of clinical 
supervision process 


6. Conduct live teaching episodes 
and participate in follow-up 
conferences with clinical staff 


6. Check for understandina of 
Elements of Instruction ' 


7. Participate in an observation 
and a follow-up conference with 
anyone qualified to conference 


7. Continued practice and intergration 
of Elements of Instruction into 
instructional skills 







i 
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staff Developmentj^M^M 

Development Process ■ 

Clinical S 



Activity 



1. Compiete Elements of Instruction 
Workshop 



2. Aticnd instructional sessions on 
individual segements/components 
of Elements of Instruction 



3. Teach selected sessions of 
Elements of Instruction 



4. Complete Clinical Supervision 
workshop 



Elements of Instruction 

ipervision 



Purpose 



1 . Obtain knowledge of Essential 
Elements of Instruction 

Develop a common language as 
related to Elements of Instruction 



2. Obtain additional input to increase 
a understanding and extend 
thinking to application level 



3. Obtain additional input to increase 
a understanding and extend 
thinking to application level 



4. Obtain knowledge and 
understanding of clinical 
supervision procfiss 

■sa jlnstructi onal Supervision 
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Development Process - Elements of Instruction 

Clinical Supervision 



Activity 

5. Participate in a synthetic 
instructional conference session 
with peers under the guidance of a 
trained observer (instructor advisor) 

6. Conduct a walk-through observation 
with a follow-up memo to the 
instructor 



7. Conduct an instructor observation 
and a follow-up conference under 
the guidance of a trained observer 
("educational leader") 

8. Conduct instructor observations 
and follow-up conferences with 
qualified staff 



Purpose 

5. Guided practice to increase 
understanding and application of 
process of clinical supervision 



6. Independent practice to improve 
observation technique and use of 
terminology in application of 
Elements of Instruction 

7. Guided practice to increase 
understanding and application of 
clinical supervision process 



8. Continued practice and intergration 
of Elements of Instruction into 
conferencing skills 



jlnstructionai Supervision 
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staff Development 




Process Inhibited By: 



1 . Lack Of A District-Wide Position 

2. Ignoring Wiiat Is Known About The Teacher As 
An Adult Learner 

3. Administrative Attitudes Toward Staff And The 
Process Itself 

4. Inadequate Preparation Of Staff 

5. Confusion As To The Difference Between 
Performance Appraisal (Evaluation) And Growth 



Instructional Supervision 
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staff Development 



Proficiency Levels 



01 
02 

03 
04 



05 



No Previous Knowledge/Experience With Element 
Demonstrates Knowledge of Element 
Comprehends Element 
Applies Element In Instructional Episode 

Capable Of Coaching Or Teaching The Element 
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Cautions 



1. "Too Much, Too Soon" 

Delusions of Familiarity When 
Teaching Others 

2. IViinimizing Follow-up Activities 

3. Lacic of Trainer Encouragement 

4. Focusing on Staff "in Trouble" 

5. Efforts Diffused by Other Priorities and 
Assignments 




Instructional Supervision 
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staff Development 



Five Critical Ingredients for 
Improving Teacher Effectiveness 



® Research-Based Content 
(D Leadership 
(3) A Documented Plan 
® A Budget 

(D Knowledge of Problems 




Instructional Supervision 
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staff Development 



Leadership Levels of Competence 



□ Content 

^ Comprehension 
^ Internalization 

□ Process (Observation/Feedback Skills) 

^ Compreliension 
♦ Internalization 

□ Planning/Presentations 

4 Comprehension 
^ Internalization 
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staff Development 



STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 
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ATTACHMENT F 
Certificate of Completion 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 



CVTAE 



CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

715-232-1382 



MENOMONIE WISCONSIN 5 4 7 5 1 



April 4, 1989 



Michael Gagner - Division Chairperson 
Blackhawk VTAE District 
6004 Prairie Road 
RO^ Box 5009 
Janesville, WI 53547-5009 

Dear Michael; 

It was a pleasure having you participate in the Instructional Supervision VTAE Workshop 
at Wisconsin Rapids, March 28-30, 1989. We are in the process of tabulating the 
evaluation results. We appreciate your many fine comments. 

The "Teaching - Coaching - Supervising - Newsletter", with an annual subscription rate of 
$20.00 may be ordered from: 



It is an excellent publication devoted to effective instruction and instructional supervision. 

Please feel free to call me as you consider implementation of the elements and/or 
instructional supervision. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-STOUT IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION UNIVERSITY. 



Teaching - Coaching - Supervising 
P.O. Box 668 

Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 




Howard Lec 
Co-Director, CVTAE 
(715) 232-2343 
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Instractional Supervision VTAE Workshop 

Certificate of Completion 



This is to certify that 



Participated in 18 hours of Instruction March 28-30, 1989, Wisconsin Rapids 



Howard Lee, Project Director 




Orville Nelson, Director, CVTAE 



A project sponsored by the Wisconsin Slate Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education and the 
University of Wisconsin-Stout, Center for Vi-cational, Technical and Adult Education 
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WHAT IS... 
E 

N 

T 

H 

U 

S 



I -I 
A - Am 
S - Sold 
M - Myself 
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ATTACHMENT G 
Rating Scales and Participant Comments 
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DISAP, Version 2.0, RSTS V9.6-11 TCSC Bashful. Program: DESlOl 
Center for Vocational Technical and Adult Education 
Group numbers based on the PRIMARY group for this analysis 
Analysis on 05-Apr-89 at 01:50 PM. Data from file: INSUL9 
Survey analysis of response to 6 questions, by 14 people 



Question: 1 



Clarity and appropriateness of workshop objectives. 
( 1 ) =Poor ( 3 ) =0K ( 5 ) =Grea t 

Group Mean — Stand Dev Number Quartile 

Omit No Omit Omit No Omit People Checks First Median Third IQR 
0 4.57 4.57 0.65 0.65 14 14 4.13 4.72 5.11 0.99 

Omit 12 3 4 5 
0.00 0,00 0.00 0.07 0.29 0.64 People 
0 0 0 1 4 9 



Question: 2 



Applicability of Workshop Content 
( 1 ) ^Poor ( 3 ) =0K ( 5 ) =Gr eat 

Group Mean Stand Dev 

Omit No Omit Omit No Omit 
0 4.36 4.36 0.63 0.63 

Omit 12 3 4 5 
O.CO 0.00 0.00 0.07 0.50 0.43 People 
0 0 0 1 7 6 



Number Quart .lie 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
14 14 3.86 4.36 4.92 1.06 



Question: 3 



Delivery of Information/Modeling 
(1) =Poor ( 3 ) =0K ( 5) =Gre£.t 

Group ~ Mean Stand Dev Number Quartile 

Omit No Omit Omit No Omit People Checks First Median Third IQR 
0 4.14 4.14 0.77 0.77 14 14 3.58 4.17 4.80 1.22 

Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0*00 0.00 0.00 0.21 0.43 0.36 People 
0 0 0 3 6 5 
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DT.SAP, Version 2.0, RSTS V9.6-11 TCSC Bashful. Program: DESlOl Page: 2 

Center for Vocational Technical and Adult Education 

Group numbers based on the PRIMARY group for this analysis 

Analysis Oii 05-Apr-89 at 01:50 PM. Data from file: lNSrjL9 

Survey analysis of response to 6 questions, bv 14 oeoole 



Question: 4 



Relevance of Activities 
(l)=Poor (3)=0K (5)=Great 

Group Mean — -- Stand Bev Number Quartile 

Omit No Omit Omit No Omit People checks First Median Third IQR 
0 4.50 4.50 0.65 0.65 14 14 4.00 4.63 5.06 1.06 

Or-i c 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.07 0.36 0.57 Prople 
0 0 0 1 5 8 



Question: 5 



Attention to Your Efforts 
(l)=Poor (3)=0K (5)=Great 

Group Mean Stand D=iv Number Quartile 

Omit No Crr.it Omit No Omit People checks First Median Third IQR 
0 4.86 4.86 0.36 0.36 14 14 4.63 4.92 5.21 0.58 

Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 ..00 0.00 0.14 0.86 People 
0 0 0 0 2 12 



Question: C 



Use of Principles of Learning 
(l)=Poor (3)=0K (5)=Great 

Group Mean — -- Stand Dev Number Quartile 

Omit No Omit Omit No Omit People checks First Median Third IQR 
0 4.57 4.57 0.76 0.76 14 14 4.25 4.80 5.15 0.90 

Omit 12 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.14 0.14 0.71 People 
0 0 0 2 2 10 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP - March 28-30, 1989 



1 . Took awhile to soak, but all came together. 

1 . Was clear as we went along. 

1. All objectives led to the main objective. 

1 . I was always aware of purpose and progression! 

1 . To level of objectives. 

1. Very good, clear, precise objectives we-1 focused. 

1 * The 3-ring folder was terrific. 

1 . Very clear. 

1 . Presentation overheads and handouts were additional helpful in stating 
the objectives. 

1. Piecemeal, but therefore most components: not sure about the "whole." 

2. Will be able to incorporate portions immediately. 
2. Needed personally. 

2. To the point - well defined purpose - "improve instruction -promote learning." 

2. This will help one identify areas that I can discuss with instructors. 

2. Applicability ok, could the book's organization be improved? 

2. Elements of instruction with examples very much on target. 

2. Very good can be put to use immediately in class and conference. 

2. The n'ain value to those of us who are instructors seems to be the 
reinforcement of the Elements. 

2. Practice time was helpful, additional practice is required. 

2. The content was appropriate; terminology use/difference was 
sometimes confusing. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP - Marjh 28-30, 1989 
3. Sometimes info and modeling were not congruent. 

3. One suggestion - 40 minutes followed by 5-10 minute break, repeated.... 

3. Conference done with understanding to anxiety which enhance our learning.- 
a non threatening environment. 

3. Very good overheads, handouts, etc. 

3. You showed part by part. Perhaps a model of the complete process. Please 
note the end result was very good. 

3. Overheads, handou'cs, videos, workpackage, and instructor presentations. 

3. The diversity of activities was helpful; would have been helpful to change 
the pattern of delivery. 

4. Congruent to objectives. 

4. Great growth activities even though painful at times. 

4. Came together in the conference practice the last day. 

4. The only way to learn is by doing> activities helped. 

4. Excellent! Proofread the overhead transparencies! 

4. Content organized - comparison of activity - modeling frequent and 
appi^opriate fnr> our stages of learning the model etc. 

4. T thought day two was very jlow going. Repetitive. 

4. Thursday was super, but anxiety level was astronomical. 

4. On point. At times, however, in instruction was a little confusing. 

4. On target; had a purpose for each activity. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP - March 28-30, 1989 

5. Exhibited good concern. 

5. Yes I Very positive input. 

5. Good feedback. 

5. Very fair to various individual differences and needs! 

5. Much needed positive reinforcement especially appreciated. 

5. Very good lots of positive feedback. 

5. Feedback, personal observations were very helpful - generated a o-^nse of 
concern for learning, 

6. Modeled extensively. 
6. You cared - I cared! 
6. Labeled, practiced. 

6. Very good - I can use these right now. 
6. Modeling and examples of process. 

6. Thought we needed more oractice in script-taping especially since so much 
depended on the script-tapes we did make. 

6. Feeling tone was great. 

6. Application to the teaching situation was very helpful - videos, 
demonstrations, mc^al conferences. 

6. Used teaching to objectives very well; could have "adjusted" sometimes to 
help participants get to desired achievement 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP - March 28-30, 198Q 



7. Plan, plan, plan. 

7. How to separate coaching from evaluation. 

7. ^>epa^ .e professional development (Art of Teaching) from teacher 
re? .abilities by contract. 

7. That is the process of supervision you must keep the content positive, and 
use instruction to try and and change the behavior - not threats. Another 
point that by struggling with the content and methods to use it gave me a 
better feel and I believe a good understanding. 

7. How to improve my classroom teaching to increase the probability of learning. 

7. Monitor and adjust to students even if time is limited and content is great. 

7. Elements of instruction as a framework for conferencing and staff improvement. 
Great notebook and manual. 

7. In a short amount of observation. An excellent conference can be conducted 
to improve. 

7. That to implement all this is tough and requires much practice; but that the 

key is to do what you can and not make some steady progress. 

7. How to properly advocate and conference an instructor. 

7. The difference between clinical supervision (coach) and evaluation (referee). 
How to script tape and find critica behaviors and principles of learning. 

7. The elements of instruction., and their application. Conducted and purpose 
of the coaching conference. 

7. How to use the Elements in the "Supervision Conference" in a coordinated, 
flowing manner. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP - March 28-30, 1989 



8. Provide booklet by Gentile prior to workshop as recommended reading. 

8. Do a better job of state communicating - its support for the adoption of 
"elements of instruction" as a goal for individual districts. Raise the 
level of concern and accountablility of districts to adopt this process. 

8. My management did not clarify that the workshop was more of a class ^.han 

a seminar - thus I was not prepared for assignments; and ;^ I live in Rapids, 
I had commitments at night that interfered with my ability to prepare as 
well as necessary. 

8. improve written portion. Accurately define words and directions. 

8. I think demonstrating the whole conference is easier than dissecting it. 

8. Again if you feel it would work for shadow. 

8. More guided practice in script- taping before attendees Jo the script- taping 
that will be the basis of so much of the activity which follows. 

8. Tell us to be more patient and that we will see the over-all picture in due time. 

8. An increase in supervised-guided practice would be very helpful. 

8. More modeling at beginning of each phase of the "Supervision Conference" 
would have been helpful. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP - March 28-30, 1989 



9. Provides another tool to use to improve process of learning. 

9. Thank you for the excellent materials, the modeling of teaching behaviors 
your enthusiasm and car.ng attitude and the "nifty" diploma!! 

9. Excellent workshop the content was relevant and I feel I learned a great 
deal about not only instruction and supervision but also about myself. 

9. Did you clarify that assignments were necessary to progress when your 
information was provided to school districts? 

9. Continue to work on positive - coaching within the vocational system — 
on the development of instructors. 

9. Wednesday of the second session I didn't have a very good r'-eling about 
part two, but when I got up ihursday at 5:00 a.m. to do my home-work a 
light went on and I felt better about the whole session. 

9. I was very pleased with the results of both workshops. I'll encourage 
the school to use it and help others. Howard and Bill, thank you. The 
top thing you did is give us practice and closure. It gave us the ability 
to step forward. I trust your opinions and knowledge you were able to 
convey what you know. Excellent materials. 

9. You were both very engaging instructors! I learned alot! 

9. I enjoyed it and it will prepare me to be a better instructor. 

9. Thanks!! 

9. The workshop was well conducted. I Iparned alot about teaching and coaching, 

9. The positive reinforcement type comments reduced the level of concern about 

f "^^^ morning (Thursday) helped tie the components 

together to have meaning as a "whole." 
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